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October, October, the story is olden, 

So many have sung of thy sunlight golden— 

Of thine unrivaled skies, blue, glowing and 
clear, 

That mark thee the loveliest month in the 
year. 


Thou art with us today,and we greet thee 
‘ with joy, 

For thy sweets are not such as will easily cloy 
Andthe tintathat are flaming on hill and 


on vale 

Grow deeper and brighter as vernal charins 
pale. 

With russet and gold thou hast painted the 
lea f— 

In the felds thy sun-rays are gilding each 
sheaf, 

And the cotton fleece hanging from wide-open 
bolls 

Are snow fields when Night her dark curtain 
unrolls. 


There's the laugh of the brookas it sings on 
ite way, 

And the cool, bracing breeze in his merrtest 
play, 

Caressing the goldenrod, roses and all 

The gay floral beauties that come in the fall. 

There's the glint ofa sunbeam aslant on the 
leaves, 

That are wet with the tears of the night as it 
grieves— 

Grieves softly—unceasingly, the long hours 
through, 

And! know, O, Summer, those tears are for 
you! 


MARRED BY FATE. 
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CHAPTER V.—(ConrTINUED. ) 


E smiled, gravely. 
H “Then don’t,” he said. “It doesn’t 
in the least matter. I am quite grate- 
falto you for helping me to spend it; I 
certainly couldn’t have spent it on my- 
self. The money is well laid outif the 
things give pleasure to you.” 

“Why, who wouldn’t be pleased with 
such an endless array of beautiful things ?”’ 
She laughed. 

“{ should like you to see Janet gloating 
over them! She couldn’t be more proud 
and delighted if she were going to wear 
them herseif.”’ 

With all its luxury and spiendor, Jess’ 
life wasa very quiet one. But it was a 
Perfect existence compared with that she 
bad spent at Minerva House; and, as 8 
Matter of fact, it was just what she 
needed. 


She had left the school, pale and sad- 
dened by the dreary lifeand Miss Shad- 
— * tyranny; and this quiet time, spent 

the lap of luxury and in the fine and 
bracing air of Ravenbarst, was bringing 


thé light and color of youth and happiness 
to ber face, 





She often thought of her journey down, | 


and the young man who had been her com- | 
fags about the Village, she now and again 
_ i at the Castle, and wondered 
er he was staying there. 
cae ay morning, as she was standing in 
as “O6 lanés, picking flowers, with two |! 
sot Children with whom she had 
mates ‘Pp & friendship, a horseman came 
B aly upon them. 

me pea riding bard, and came full peit 

he corner, s0 suddenly that Jess, 


taree 


Panion and champion, and, in her wander- | 
| tloned woman, who prided herself on ner 


‘ruled and guided 
| dom. 








was nearest to the middie of the road, and 


looked up wth a slight contraction of her 
brows. 

She saw that the rider was rhe young 
man who had been so kind to her on the 
train. He pulled up the horse almost on 
its heunches, and raising his bat, mur- 
mured a few words of apology. 

His eyes met Jess’, a flash of recognition 
passed over his face, and he seemed about 
to greet her; but Jess turned aside to com- 
fort oneof thechildren who was fright- 
ened and had began to whimper, and he 
rode on without speaking again, followed 
by three or four dogs who had helped to 
alarm the little ones. 

When theclatter of the hoofs and the 
yapping of the dogs had died away, Jess 
asked the eldest who he was. 

“That was Lord Ravenburst, miss,’’ said 
the girl. “What a big, beautiful horse, 
wasn't it, miss? Johnnie was nearly run 
over, though, wasn’t he? Father says Lord 
Ravenburst will be sure to kill someone 
some day, and that nobody ought to ride 
so wild as he does.” 

So it was Lord Ravenburst who had 
heiped to while away the tedium of her 
journey, and had been so prompt to pro 
tect her from the tipsy ruffian in the train. 
It was only natural that she should think 
of him, anc when she got home she told 
her father of her discovery. Mr. Newton 
frowned. 

“Oh! it was Lord Ravenhurat, was it?’ 
he said. “Then I am under a great obiiga- 
tion to him. Some day I may get a chance 
of thanking bim; but itis not very prob. 
able. It is very unlikely that we sbail 





ever meet.” 
He changed the subject abruptly, as if | 
he did not wish to talk of the Castle peo- | 
pie, apd Jess remembered the warmth | 
with which he bad deciared his dislike of | 
the class to which Lord Kavenburst be- | 
longed. 
Strangely enough, this proved to be the | 
last of the quiet and monotonous days, for | 
that afternoon Jess received her first | 
morning cail 
| 

| 


She was sitting witb ber fatherin the 
garden when a footman came out to them 
with a card on asaiver. Mr. Newton took 
it, but banded it to Jess. 

“Jt is for you,”’ he said. ‘‘We will be in 
directly,’ to the footman. ‘It is the Dean 
and Mrs. Burgess,” he said, when the man 
was out of hearing. 

“They are your first visitors, You re- 
membex passing them in the rowd the first 
day you came?’ 

“Yes,” said Jess, quistiy, but witha 
natural little tremor of excitement. “We 
must goin to them. Father, | hope I 
shan’t do anything— wrong, or—commit a 
breach of etiquette.’’ 

“J’m not afraid of your doing that,”’ he 
said, with a quiet smile. 
to be civil, and give them a cup of tea.” 

Jew put up her hands, and smoothed 
her softly-ruffied bair, with the familisr | 
feminiue gesture, and then they went in. 

The dean was a comfortabie, good-na- 
tured cleric, who was quite content tw be 
ruled by his wife. 

He wasan easy-going body, fond of bis 
giass of port, and a lover of whist, and, as 
long a8 he got these, he was quite satisfied 
with the pian of life. 

Mrs. Burgess was afussy, well-inten- 
knowledge of the world—which was very 
emali—and the way io which she managed 
her nusband. 

She was the greatest goes!p 
and took everyone under ber protection 
patronage who wou i submit to be 


in the piace, 


and 


by ber superna: wis 


W hen she had said to the Dean, ‘‘Dean”’ 


lather 
Startled, snatched at the child who | —ahe always celled him Dean—“‘! really 


“You bave only | 
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think it is our duty tocall upon the New- 
tons; Mr. Newton looks a remarkably gen 
tlemanly man, and the girl seems to bea 
very quiet and modest young lady; and 
I’m told that they are fabulously rich; I 
should think Mr. Newton would subsciibe 
handsomely to the Cathedral Hestoration 
Fund——”’ the Dean only smiied, and 
wagged bis head submissivel y. 

He always did what bis wile told bim; 
always went where she led bim. In this 
case, his obedience was of the willing kind, 
for he had taken a fancy to Mr. Newton, 
and Jess, with ber beauty and her simple 
girlishness, had interested and impressed 
him. So here they were. 

Mre. Burgess rose, and shook hands 
with Jesa, and scanned ber critically and 
with gracious approval. 

Jess looked remarkably pretty in ber 
afternoon dress, with a faint flush on 
her usually pale face, and with her lashes 
rather timidiy sweeping ber cheek. At the 
same time she looked refined and a lady, 
and Mra Burgess’ airof patronage rather 
dwindled. 

“We have been going to call for #o long, 
Miss Newton,” she said; “but my time is 
very much occupied, and the Dean, as you 
are no doubt aware, isan extremely busy 
man. I hope you like Ravenhurst; it is 
not a very gay piace, but itis very beauti- 
ful, and very healthy. And I am not sure 
that gaicty ie a particularly good thing.’’ 

“] don’t know,” said Jess, in ber straight 
forward way. ‘I have never had any; I’ve 
only just left school.”’ 

‘So I understand,’ said Mrs. Burgess. 
“You must bea great comfort to your 
father,”’ she added, assbe scanned Jens’ 
costly afternoon dress, and wondered how 
much it had cost, and where it was made. 
“You must indeed be a great comfort to 
bim.” 

“I bope so,’’ said Jessa, with a little smile, 
wondering why this lady talked to her as 
if she were a little child. 

“You have a very beautiful place here,” 
said Mra. Burgess, pleasantly. 

“Yes,” said Jess, 

“I bope you will be happy here,’’ added 
the good lady. 

“lam quite happy,” said Jess. ‘The 
country is beautiful—and I love the coun- 
try. I’vespent all my life in London— 
and that is borribie.’’ 

“We must tryand make you really fond 


of Ravenburst,’’ said Mrs. Burgess, ‘There | 


is not much gaiety, as I said; but there is 
fairly good society, fora country place, 
and there 14 always something going on— 
a concert, a garden party, or a dance, 
You’ ve not been to the Cathedral yet 7’ 

“| have scarcely been anywhere,’ an- 
swered Jess. “My father bas only just 
come bere, aad | am still more recent.”’ 

Mra Burgees nodded and smiled. She 
was impressed by the girl’s beauty, by the 
musical voice, by the simpieé, straightfor- 
ward manner. 

“We must do what we can for you,”’ she 
said, patronizingly, but really meaning to 
be kind. “You must cometo the Cathe 
dral service. The building is very much 
out of repeir’’—she was always keen on 
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business, and scented a subsoription al- | 
ready—‘“‘but | am sure you will admire it | 


very much.”’ 

“Yes,” said Jess. 

The Dean and Mr. Newton, meanwhile 
were chatting pieasantiy by the window; 
and the Dean had not mentioned a word, 
and did not intend doing 80, unless driven 
by his wife, about the Hestoration Fand 


‘ 


‘“That’s an extremely pretty daughter 
yours, Mr. Newton be said 
Mr. Newton inciined his bead 
Il hope she will take to my wife M re 


of young gizis. Shows 
he chuckled oom- 


Burgess is very fond 
ber good taste.” And 


fortably. 
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Mr. Newton inciined his head again. He 
wes too much a man of the world to meet 
the Dean more than a quarter of the way. 
The footman brought inthe tea, and, to 
Mre. Burgess’ surprise, Jess, young and 
inexperienced as she was, presided over 
the sacred teapot with perfect ease and 
serenity. 

“You don’t know many people yet, I 
suppose ?"" she said to Jens. 

“No,” replied Jews, frankly; ‘this is my 
first visit.”’ 

“Abr said Mra. Burgess, an she sipped 
the costly tea, the like of which she had 
never before tasted, “you will soon have a 
number of friends. There are a good many 
houses in and about Kavenhurst. There 
are the De Ponsonby Hrowna, of the 
Mount. I think you will like Mra De 
Ponsonby Brown. Some people think ber 
rather frivolous, but great allowance has 
to be made for her up bringings; she isa 
niece of Lord Spelican—and all know 
what the Npelicans are !"’ 

“I don’t,” said Jeans, with a amile. 

Mra, Burgess coughed discreet! y. 

“Then there are the Fairleighs, at the 
Hall. The Fairleighs are one of our oldest 
families. You will like them, I think. And 
the Rowntrees, at the Moat; they are old- 
fashioned people, but extremely interent- 
ing.”’ 

She ran through half a dozen other 
hames, none of which Jess could remerm- 
ber. 

“] am afrrid there is nothing much gc- 
ing on just now—ah, yes! [ forgot; there 
is the Orphan Society's dance. That takes 
place in about a fortnight 

“It ie held at this time of the year #0 as 
not to clash with the County bell, and 
that it may come in the vacation. It is 
usually a very good dance, and | hope 
your father will take you. ! will see that 
tickets are sent to you.”’ 

Jems thanked ber 

“I don’t know that we shall go,’’ she 
seid. “I don’t know whether father cares 
for dancing or not”’ 

Mra. Burgess «amiled. 

“Bat you do?” 

“Oh, yeu!” said Jews; “I used to enjoy 
the dancing lessons atechool. Of course, 
l’ve never been to a ball, or even to the 
mildest kind of party.” 

“My dear child!” exclaimed Mra. Kur- 
goss. “Then we*hall seem quite gay to 
you. This dance is a very good one; 
every one goes to it, and, next Ww the 
County ball, it ranks fret.” 

“I hope father will go,”’ said Jess. 

Mra. Burgess rose soon afterwards, and 
Mr. Newton offere! to show them round 


the garden. The Dean bad told him that 
he was fond of flowers—roses particu- 
larly. 


They went round the garden, and the 
Dean admired the flowers, and, in his 
timid way, ventured to make several suy- 
gestions, These he made to Joss, who 
liked bim better than his wife. 

“] should piant a bei bere, my dear 
Migs Newton,” he said, pointing with his 
stick toa spoton the iawn. “Pat in tea 
roses. Nothing but tea roses. Over there 
you might have hybrids” 

With bis stick be pianned out the rosary, 


and Jess, with ker eager eyes and fast- 
fleeting smile, listene! attentive:y, aul 
promised to follow hia advice 
‘‘Nice people, my dear,’’ be said, as they 
got into the ramehackie pony carriage. 
‘*Tiuat girl is et teautilu 
young + ar eve ot . 
at nts 
* n 
€ » 
her own, andt ~~ rather 
| But she’li find ner lieve I will 








2 


s‘kour {friendsto cali upop them. Did 


you mention the Kestoration Fand 7?’ 


“I—l am afraid | did not, my dear,” he | *quatble as soon as possible. 


said, gulitily. 

“Well, I did,” said Mra. Burgess; “and 
Iebel! expect » bandsome subecription 
from Mr. Newton.” 

“And I deressy you will get it, my 
dear,’ eaid the Dean, soothingly. “They 
eeem to be immensely rich, and Mr. New- 
ton appeereto be very good natured. I! 
should ask him.” 

“Of course, you'll leave itt) me!’ esaid 
Mra Dean, with snother enti 

“My dear, I lesve everything to you" 
retorted the Dean, with s comlortabie 
ebnuckie. 

The following dsy Mre De Ponsonby 
Brown caiied. She drove upina stylish 
Victoria with Cee springs. and she was 
beautifully dressed, and in ever, way 
quite opportte to the Dean's wife. 

She was e blonde, with Buffy hair, which 
lake’ aelf ithad recetved some sassist- 
ance from the dyer’s art; ber eyes were 
bive, an: foil of m@ half languid misectief, 
and «ie laughed frequentiy, but nat un 
muerics! ¥ 

SLe legen to make a fuse over Jers st 
starting, for ehe wes very much struck by 


Jean’ beauty, the perfect Gt of her dress, 
the evid.pes of wealth in apd stwut the 
Grange. 

o+8 cear iss Newton; she anid, a 
ehe leant forwar (Le low, lounge chair, 
and smiled at Jees,* you and I bave got wo 
be prem’ f: er de. 

“My Luetend says that I’m like a chiid 
end tat teke sircéen fanctee and dis 
likes, emt ituppeeitetrue One's hus 
bend ought to know ali about one, 


oughtn’the? At any rate, I’ve taken « 
great ‘ancy to }ou—! bope you don't mind 
my *sy' ng fe 

“Not eat ell 
Sma)\.¢ 

“And I Lope you will return my spon 
taneous affection conuiinveed Mra De 
Ponsonty Brown. “I really want to be 
greatfriencs! 1: iso delightful to think 
that there isa gir! of--well, nesa-ly one’s 
own age—in ile piace; you've no ices 
what a fearful «tcf antiqoe matrons and 
old maids ther ere in Kaevenhuret and 
Burley 

“You saw the Doan end bis wife yester 


said Jems, with ow faint 


day? me then ae they were coming 
away. Well, tley are about @ fair speci 
men. (f course, there are some yourg 
people, bat—but well, I don’t want to 


make you van my dear but they are not 
like wou. Is that too plain, I wonde:? 
Mr. Newton, do you think | shal! spot! 
your daughter?’ 

And she looked up at him ae he stand 
beside them listening with a balf grave, 
half amused smile on his face. 


“Jes is not easily epetled,”” he said, 
very juletly. 
“Now, ldo ike the way you «aid that!’ 


ehe exciaimed, letting her eyes rest + 
him with creamy satisfaction 
men would beave made the ueual fooliet 


+>)" bu 


THE SATURDAY EV 


“How good of you! You must come 
over and dine with us, and begin to 
I’m afraid | 


| ‘Frank is not very enthusiastic, and rather 





| matter.’’ 


“Momt | 


CHDMOD p.aC> TSeponse;, bul you said jus: | 


| nat down and wrote to one of the best car- 
| riage builders in Long Acre for & pony 


the right thing! Well, ili try not 10 wpe! 
ber, an | promise thet | will pever—n< 
bever—iell ber bow niech | admire ant 
lice ber sfter to-cay. And you will com 
and see mé sco, my dear? Ob! I don't 
Went you 'O Walt Until the proper time 
bas 6lajced téfore returnicg my cali i 
bb et stupid cones onalities come | 
betwee ihe fricncehip whieh I, st any 
rete haveeswern! Come over to morrow 
yes torrew! I shall be sil alone: | 
u tiend isgcing to drag Frank to s 
pp tiicai Ineeting 2t = me place twenty 
ies of. You know thet he is an ardent 


iliclan—Conservative, of eourse. 
He ix @ Raling Couneilior, or 
be kind, and addressee 
inceting* and tea-fights and be weare ai) 


I* 
™ le 
thimg « 


kinds of brass ornaments, decorations, 
thew call them kes general or an ad- 
mira, you know. And I have t pin 
themon f.rhin. He wanted me to bes 


Dame—cor whatever itis You Kkpow, it is 
6, eat WOmMaeD ss moO vEement—_” 
. Fr. Newton 


petix 


| seemed to pervade the room, and the light | me 


stnlled as she peused for 


| however. this afternoon.”’ 


hates politics than otherwise; but he is #0 
good-natured that he lete Heginasid disg 
bim to meetings ail over the county.” 

“May we eek who Frank is?” asse — 
Mr. Newton. | 

“Ob! Haven't I told you? How stupid | 
ot me! He is my cousin—one of the 
Spelicana, you know.”’ 

“I’m afraid I don’t know,” ssid Mr. 
Newton. | 

**He is the dearest and best-nstured boy 
in the world!" ran on Mrs. De Ponsonby. 
“In fect, be is the only really good Spell- 
can I know. Of course, bis name isn’t 
Spelican—hbe’s only s second cousin of 
mine—but Fi od 

Jenn began to look confused, and very 
much as if she were going to laugh: and 
Mre. De Ponsonby nodded and smiled. 

“You think me awfully vague, don’t 
you? So I em. I never can expisin 
things, don’t you know. Anyway, be is 
Frank Forde, and my second cousin; and 
he is « real good boy, and it is quite right 
and fitting that he should have the Forde 
property. 

“Just now he cares for nothing but 
sport—fisbing and shooting, you know— 
and what he calls improving the property, 
but what Keginald calla ‘pauperising the 
people.” I hope you'll like bim, Mr. 
Newton. I'm half inclined to suspect that 
Frank is a Kadical, like you, only be doe 
not like to burt Keginald’s feelings by sey- 
ing #0 Is that half-past five? (ood 
xracious! and | promised to call at the 
Moat! Good bye, good bye!’ 

Sine beld Jess’ hand and besemed upon 
Ler with the dreamy and glowing blue 





“You'll waive ceremony and etiquette, 
and all the rest of it, and come over Ww 
morrow ?”"’ 

“A butterfly!’ remarked Mr. Newion, 
with bis cynical smilie, av the smart vic 
toria drove away. “What do you think 
of her?’ 

“I don’t know,” said Jees, laughing. 
“She meant to be kind, fatber.’’ 

He nodded. 

“Yea, go tomorrow by all means 1 
want you to make friends here. A youvg 
girl needs them—especialiy when she is 
not beriees.”’ 

He walked away ashe spoke, with his 
head drooped somewhat. 

The Mount—Mr. De Ponsonby Brown's 
piace—was abouta milefrom the Grange, 
and Jews wanted to walk there on the fol- 
lowing efternoon; but Mr. Newton shook 
his bead. 

“Better take the earriage, Jews,” he said. 
‘470 in state on your first visit; after- 
wardes’’—he smiled—‘“‘well, it will not 


“I always feel like the Lord Mayor in | 
his «tate coach,” Jess said, laughingly. 

He iooked at ber thoughtfally. 

“You are right,” he said. “Jess, you 
bave admirable taste. Take the carriage, 


liumetiately after she had siarted, be 





pbhasten, and then went down to the stabies, 
and, io bis quiet but impressive way, re 
questes the coachman to look out fora 
pair cf ponies—“‘for your mistress; and let 
them be a good pair, please.”’ 

The Mount was an Elizabethan man- 
*ion, standicg in grounds of no great ex- 
tent, but pretty and oid-fashioned. 

Mra. Ponsonby wentin for Art—with «| 
eapital A—and Jess was ushered into a! 
drawing room decorated and furnished ac 
cording to the latest art craze. It was al! 
eky green and sea bine, with touches of 
sal mmon-pink and sun flower- yellow. 

A subdued and dreary stucephere j 


was carefully shaded #0 that no glare «as 
permitted to break the “harmony” of the 
various tints. 

There was no one in the room when Ju«« 


| entered, and she took s seat in a iow chair 


breath. 
“Yer, we know all shout it, Mra De! 
Ponsonby. And « very valuabie league it | 


is—tothe Party to which it belonga J 
ought to say that I am a Kadical.” 


“Are you?’ opening her bice eyes on 
hin wicely. “How delightful! My bus 
bend Will be overjoyed, because he wil 
hevé ecm.cone he can wrangie #ith shout 
po ith «, 

“You se€, everyiouy here—who te any- 
Dow \ eae ( Taiive. I oftem think it 

, 3 a + 
s Z - 
. 2 “ 
. — ai «a 
7 w sad * 
*| ¥ | 4 yw . 


| round ber with curious 


near tbe window, which was open, but 
shaded by an Indian curtain, and looked 
interest. he 
mixtore of balf-toned colors and the dim 
light amused her, and seemed strange 
after the glitter and splendor of the 
Grange drawing-room 

Presently, while she was stili looking 
round, end trying to understand it all. » 
man's voice, just outside in 
struck Up s popular song. 


the garden 


it was a pleasant, boyish voice. and 
when the note happened to be too ! xt 
struck off into a whistie, and then toox 
the tuné again, siaging 

There was something so boyieb and free 


end-easy in the voice sandthe « og, and 


| ae Mra. De Ponsonby Brown 


| pleaded bie cousin, 


| bave fallen asleep! 
| come! 
, Of the sort that keep a promisxe—even 


ENING POST. 








Re | 
the manner of the singing, that Jess could | 
not belp smiling, and the smile was still 
on ber face when the delicate Indian cur- 


tain was tossed aside by « quick band, nd 
= young fellow stepped in. 
He wae a fine-looking lad, with a J5- 


ome face, as fair as Saxon’s, with simwost 
setiow hair clustering in curls on bis well- 
shaped head, snd blue eyes, which made 
the other biace in the room seem dingy. 
“You here, Fiorrie?’ he asked—de- 


| manded, rather—in a voice tbat matched 
| the free and frank singing one. 


**Toucb- 
ing the tea; is it ever going to be ready? 
Why on earth do you keep this room 
darkened, like s tomb? Some of these 
days « fellow will tumbie over one of the 
chairs and break bis neck, and you'll be 
morry—when it’s too late! How do you 
draw tis thing—or doesn’t it draw at 
all ?” 

He dragged the curtain aside impatiently 
as he spoke, humming the air of the song 
he had Leen singing, and‘ stepping back, 
touched Jess, unconsciously. 

“Hullo?’ he exclaimed, turning. 

Then be eaw her, and that she wass 
stranger. The colors rose to bis handsome 
face, aod be stared down at her with al- 
meat boyish confusion and sh yners. 

Jou was noteby, and there was some 
thing #0 comic in bis intense surprise and 
embarrassment, that the smile played on 
her lips and danced in the gray eyes she 


| lifted to bim. 


“7—I beg your pardon !” be said, with a 
stammer, «8 be clutched at the curtain, 
and neerly broughtitdown. “I—I thought 
Fiorrie—I mean my cousin, Mrs. Brown— 
was bere. 1 didn’t know——” 

He towemed the frail curtain acrons the 
pole, and looked st Jess with the timid 
curiosity of ashy man. A*# he looked bin 
shyness increased; for there is something 
awe-inspiring and fear compellingto men 
like Frank Forde, in such beauty as 
Jem’. 

It reemed as if he could not take bis 
eyes off her, and they were #0 frank and 
expresmive that Jews began to feel rather 
confused. If he bad actually exclaimed 
“Oh! how beautiful you are!’ he could 
not have expressed his admiration more 
distinctly than bis eyes were doing. 

It wae really an embarrassing moment 
of silence, and Jess—the courage on such 
occasions is always displayed by the wo- 
man—broke it. 

“Tl am waiting for Mrs. Brown. 
name ie Newton——”’ 

He woke, threw off the spell as it were, 
at the seund of her voice. 

“J—I beg your pardon! Miss Newton, 
of the Grange? I know. How—how do 
you do?” 

He held out 4 great, strong band—for- 
getting that he ought only to have howed 
—and Jess smiled as she put her hand 
into bis. 

“I don’t know what's tecome of my 
cousin,” he said. ‘Gone to lie down, | 
expect; she’s given that way scmetimes. 
I—I hope you haven’t been waiting long. 
Hot, ien’t it?’’ 

He flung the other balf of the French 
window open; then strode acroes the 
room, and then came back and rang the 
bell, with a force of a fire alarm. 

‘Tell your mistress * heraid. Then, 
came float 
ing into the roomin adelicate tea gown, 
he blundered out: “Il say, Florrie, where 
bave you been? Nies Newton has been 
walting——_” 

‘Il know! 


My 





My dear, do forgive 
“I went to 
fora few minutes, and—actually —I 


met!’’ 


tn uset 
How good of you to 
Bat I knew you would! You are 


though the thermometer runs up to fever 
heat! Frank, ring the bel! again. ‘Tea at 
oncé—at once—please! Miss Newton, jet 
introduce you to my cousin, Mr. 


Forde.” 


lie down | 





“We've shaken bands already,” he said, 
With the shyness which looks jike suilep- 
ness. “! came biundering into the room 
—. Why don’t you ietin more light?” 

“Frank, my chiid, you aréa barbarian. 
Do—do come away from that table! My 
dear, be breaks hundreds of pounds of 
bries-brac at every visit. He is «0 
clumey She broke off tocry “Frank! 
What are you dotng?” for at the advent 
of the servant with the tea things, he had 
made room for them by sweeping the 
Orsaipents on a round table into ite cover 





and— not too carefully—depositing them 
¢ & [ 
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rigt werer ru ¥ 

ave space owing a eat 

Phen, ae if overwheimed by «a + ave 
eh yess, he subsided intu a chair 


have been looking forward to your 
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visit so much,” murmured Mrs, Brown, 
“Frank, Miss Newton's cup !”’ 

He started to bie feet, nearly u 
the table which bis cousin clutched 
in time, and took the cup, with its accom, 
pepiments of cream and milk and sugar 
to Jeus, ’ 

“We really migh: have bad it Outside 
on the lawn——” 

‘There would have beea mors room to 
move about,” Frank Forde put in, under 
bis breath. 

“Bat we wi'i go out sflerwards | am 
s0 sorry my busbend isn’t st home; be is 
at s stupid committee meeting. Why 
aren’t you there, Frank—I thought you 
were going 7” 

‘#0 1 was,” be said, ‘but f struck at the 
‘ast moment. I got into disgrace at the 
laat affair by gring to sleep inthe middie 
of the proceedings, and—and snoring.” 

He said it so simply sud gravely that 
Joss laughed; and he looked at ber baif 
gravely fora moment, then laughed an 
echo. 

This broke the ice, and Mra Brown 
chattered on with unbroken vivacity, the 
other two listening, and Frank watching 
tbe face of ber visitor as if it were some- 
thing magical in its beauty. 

“No more tea, dear? Then let us go 
outside. Frank, you've torn that cur- 
tain 1’’ 

“I know: I’m giad !” he said, with all s 
shy man’s abruptness. “It’s always in the 
way!’ 

“You'll buy another, if you please!” 
she retorted. “I make him replace all the. 
things he breaks and tears, my dear; it’s 
the only wey of teaching him not to be 
such—euch an elephant.” 

They went out on to the lawn, to two 
lounge seats under an ash, which sflorded 
almost the shelter of an umbrelis; snd 
Mre. Brown, leaning back, with a litte 
sigh of anticipatory enjoyment wmur- 
mured— 

“Now for « pice long chat.” 

She started off; told Jess the history of 
the Purgesses, the HKowntrees, the Fair- 
leighs, and sillthe other families in the 
neighborhood. 

And Jess, as she listened, not very a 
tentively, watched, absentiy, the young 
fellow wondering sbout the lawn withs 
cigaretie in bis mouth and bis bands io 
bis pockets. 

Presently be filang his cigarette away 
and came and sat on the grass beside them, 
his cap on the beck of his head, showing 
bis short golden curls, bis big bands 
Clasped roand bis knees, 

“But you will see all the people st the 
ball, on ihe twentieth. Of course, you will 
go?’ tivwed on Mra. Brown's rippling 
voice. 

“Everytody goes. It’s a charity ball— 
the Orphen Society’s. Of course, there 
are never any profits; but the stewards— 
Keginald is one of them—send rovnd tbe 
bat amongst thomeal ves, and band over s 
big s sum as they can. 

It’s not # bad bali; and all the best per 
ple make s point of going. Lord Cians- 
mere was there last year; bat I don’t 
think he will be well enough this, Lord 
Ravenbursi may come, if he should bap 
pen to be there.” 

“Is be pot bere pow?” asked Jess. 

“No; be has gone up to London. Bat | 
fancy he is coming down again presebuy. 
You never can tel) what Lord Kavenburst 
will do, or where he will te for five _ 
utes together. He ts so terribly a 
Of course, you have heard sbout— 

She bappened to glance at Jess, pr 
something in the innocence aud purity ° 
the gray-biue eyes checked ber. ; 

an eel” ab continued, “1 mustn't 
tell tales. And perhaps it isn’t true. But 
I hope be will be there. The —— 
give such an eciat to any affair in tb 
place.”’ 

A servant came to announce M 
ton’s carriage. 

“Must you realiy £9, dear? Well, ~ 
eball meet again soon, I hope—et the — 
at any rete. Fraok, I’m sorry you ao 
wait over for it!’’ - 

He said nothing; but dropped bs ni 
from Jess’ face where they bad wandere®, 
and rested, nearly the whole time ape 
been squatting beside them; 4nd be 
and conducted Jess to the carriage geot, 

She gavebim her band with & eo 
girlish smiie, and he held it for s ren 
then dropped it awkwardly, raised a het 
shuffled with his by no mesos ems! 
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dignation and wvoundiess scorn of tbe 


word. 
“Pretty !’’ he echoed. 
“Ob! don’t you think so, eally?”’ she 
exciaimed. “Why, what bad taste you 
pave, you poor, benighted boy !”’ 
He kicked the lawn with the toeof his 
boot, and stared moodily at the hoie in the 
smooth, green turf. 
“J'\! goand baves dip before dinner,” 
be said. 
As be passed her a few minutes later, 
with bis towels on his arm, he paused, 
avd, jooking at the tree above her, ab- 
sently, said, in a would-be casusi way— 
“Florrie, if you’re good, I’ll stop over 
for that idiotic ball of yours.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


rqyHiE night of the ball arrived, and Jess 
| stood in the centre of the drawing- 

room, fully attired in all the splendor 
of ber first ball-dress, for ber father’s in- 
spection and spproval. 

As Janet stood beside her, with the 
superb opera wrap which matched the 
dress, and which would gives touch of 
the imperial tothe slim, girlish figure it 
would enfold, there was pride in her pretty 
face, aod it was reflected in the graver and 
sterner countenance of her master, as ho 
looked at bis girl. 

“ball I do, father?’ Jess asked; not 
with vanity or self-seatisfaction, but with a 
little wistful entreaty in ber voice. 

“Yes; I think you will do, my dear,” he 
said. 

And Janet, who understood the world 
of pride which lay bidden under the grave 
response, smiled demurely. 

“Wait one moment,’”’ be said, as be 
raised the cloek; “I bad almost forgotten 
that you would want some ornaments.”’ 

He left the room, and returned pres- 
ently with some fiat morocco cases, and 
opened them out on the tsbie. There were 
sets of diamonds, pearls, and rubies, the 
beauty of which Jess, woman-like, cou'd 
appreciate, though she was, of coursw, 
quite ignorant of their costliness. 

“Father !’’ she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands as she looked down at the glitter- 
ing, scintillating gems reposing on their 
velvet cusbions. 

“You like them?” he said. ‘“Choose—it 
is scarcely fair to ask you to do so at the 
last moment, but they have only just ar- 
rived.” 

“May I really choose?’ she exclaimed, 
“Ob, father, the diamonds !’’ 

He laughed as she took them up almost 
fearfully and held them to the light. 
Then, suddeniy, be saw her eyes grow 
grave and wander from them to the 
rabies, and then rest on the pearla. 

“I suppose most girlie wouid choose the 
diamonds, father?” she said, with a smile. 

“They would,” he assented, laconically. 
“Or the rubies.”’ 

“And—and yet—I think—father, would 
not the pearls be best? Am I old enough 
for the diamonds? They are so—so magni 
fivent; they must be worth so large a sum 
of money—and people would think——” 
Her brows grew straight. 

He nodded. 

“You are alweys right. Wear the pearls 
—lonight, at any rate,” he said. ‘Let me 
putthem on. I hope I know how.” 

“Ifyou don’t, I do!’ she said, with a 
Joyous langh. ‘Such knowledge is born 
witha woman. Oh, father, how good you 
areto me!’ and sbe put her arm round 
bis neck and pressed her soft, warm face 
against bis hard, angular one. 

He closed the cases, and took them to the 
safe in the library, and then they started. 

The ball was going to be a crowded one, 
the line of carriages was longer than on 
any previous yeer. Amidet the confusion 
Of arriving guests and departing servants, 
Jem, on bor father’s arm, ascended the 
plusb-lined stairs to the ball-room. 

It i# the fashion to observe punctuality 
a country dances; the early birds pick up 
the best partners; and the Newtons, who 
were @ little late, found the big room 
nearly full already. 

The affair was always well done, the de 
Corations were tasteful—Mra. De Ponsonby 
Brown bad # hand in them, by the way— 
there was an excellent military band, and 
the retreshment department was arranged 
with liberality. You were always certain 
of inding it unlimited. 

Jews held her breath as she looked 











She was quite an-selfconscious without 
spark of vanity, and rather doubiful about 
her dress, splendid and exquisite as it was; 
and she did not know that ber entrance 
bad created that peculiar little stir which 
newspapers are #0 fond of calling “sensa- 
tion.”’ 

Men looked at ber with that unmistaka- 
ble expression which means startled ad- 
miration, and found it difficult to remove 
their eyes; and the women gianced at her 
—many of them with s pang of envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness — and 
looked aside again, s little too quickly. 

Bat there was other pretty women there, 
and Jess was prompt to recognize the fact, 
and admire. 

“How lovely some of the ladies are! and 
their dresses, father !’’ she whispered. 

“You,” be said, gravely; but his heart 
swelled with prideas he said to himself, 
“But none so lovely as my child !” 

The stir, “sensation,” soon found ex- 
pression. Jess bad scarcely gained a seat 
before she was surrounded by men anx- 
lous tosecurés lineon her programme 
waich they knew would soon be filled; 

sone were mon she knew—the Fairieighs, 
Kowntrees, and others, who had called at 
the Grange recently; but there was an- 
other batch waiting to be introduced by 
the stewards, and Jess, in ail innocenos, 
Was permitting her programme to be filled, 
when ber father marmared: 

“Not too many, Jess; you must not tire 
yourself f’’ 

She bad been the smartest girl in the 
Minerva House dancing class, and her 
first partner—a dancing officer from the 
neighboring barracks—murmured to bis 
unusteche, with astonish went— 

“By Jove! moves almost as well as she 
looks !’’ 

It was almost sudible; but Jess did not 
hear. The electric throb was still beating 
in ber heart; ber young senses were swin- 
ming in the flood of light, and music, and 
exquisite colors; and her eyes were giow- 
ing with the joy of this—hber first, her 
very first ball! 

Almost in a dream, almost unconscious 
of her partners, she got through three or 
four dances, without noticing anyone; 
tnen suddenly she saw « head, with short, 
fair curis, coming near her, and Frauk 
Forde stood before her. 

“Am I too late, Mies Newton?’ he 
asked, bis eyes raised cagerly to hers for a 
moment, then cast down, a boyish blush 
on bis face, 

Jess gave him ber programme. 

+-Oh, but I forget!’ shesaid. “I prom- 
ised my father I would not dance too 
many.” 

“Give me one, then, only one!’ he 
pleaded, forgetting bis shyness in his 
eagerness and anxiety. “I—I’m not much 
of « dancer, but—’”’ 

“One, then,” she said. “And if my 
fatber scolds me——. Ob, bere is my part- 
ner for the next.”” And she was whirled 
away from him. 

He stood and watched her. She was the 
beile of the dance, If there had been any 
doubt of the fact in bis own mind, the 
chatter of the dowagers and chaperons 
near whom he stood would have dispelled 
it. They were all talking of her. 
“Asingular typeof beauty,” said one 
“She looks half Italian, balf Irish. She is 


here he is, after all! Now we are all right ! 
Isn’t he—splendid ?”’ she added, in « iow 
voice, 

Jess looked in the direction of the door, 
and saw the tall form she remembered so 
weil. 

It looked taller than even she recalled it, 
in evening dress; and the handsome face 
appeared singularly cool and self-pos 
sessed, serene and indolent, with the now 
heated and flushed ones of the other men. 

A little group gathered round to wel- 
eome him; women smiled, dowagers nod- 
ded their feather decked heads and grinned 
graciously; some of the girls gianced 
covertly at their programmes, and then at 
the great man wistfully. 

He came up the room, talking to one 
and the otner, with the pleasant, simost 
lasy, smileon his face, asked Lady Fair- 
leigh for the next dancs, and then Jess 
lost sight of bim. 

She had forgotten him, quite a few min- 
utes later, as she floated round with her 
first partner, and it was with a start that 
she heard Lord Ravenhurst’s voice, say- 
ing— 

“Will you please lutroduce me ?”’ 

The steward mumbled her neame—and 
Jess looked up, surprised to find that it was 
she to whom Lord Kavenhurst wished to 
be made known. 

“Will you give me the honor of a dance 
—if you have one left, Miss ——”’ He hesi- 

tated. It was evident that he had not 
caught her name. ‘“! am afraid that I am 
too late! Oh, there isone! I am giad!f”’ 

He stood fora moment, then went for 
his next dance, When his turn came he 
was by her side in good time. 

“I am eo glad to meet you here!’ he 
said, ashe put bis arm round her. “I 
wanted to apologize for nearly running 
over you, the other day. I hope I am for- 
given?’ 

“Quite,” said Jess, He danced per- 
fectly; but was it only the perfection of the 
easy, gliding, graceful step which so sud- 
denly had drowned the delight of this 
never-to-be-forgotten evening? Why was 
she gladtosee him, to bear his voice, 
again ? she asked herself. 

“1 wanted to ask you how you like Ka 
venburst?”’ he seid, after a moment or 
two. 

“Very much!’ she replied. 

“Really! he said. ‘“‘Kavenhurst scores 
there! Are you still steying here—I mean, 
you are going to stay, I hope !’’ 

She looked at bim wonderingly. He 
did not know, then, who she was! She 
was! She had half doubted that he could 
be ignorant, 

Sho smiled, 

“Yos, lam going to stay,’’ she said, de- 
murely. 

“By Jove! what « pleasant journey that 
was!’ be remarked, after another pause. 
“And yet, I should have thought,” she 
hesitated, ‘‘that—that you had had «# great 


Bric-a-Brac. 


THs GrevHouND.—The Italian grey- 
bound is stated to have been brought to 
Fogiand in the reign of Charles 1., that 
monarch having bad a great admiration 
for the dog, which consequently veceme 
very fashionable. 

Signs aNd NuMuxwrs.—In the London 
and Parise of a century ago numbered 
houses did not exist. The coat-of arms, 
the house-name, or the sign board were 
the only indications to guide our ancestorn’ 
wandering feet by day or night. Berlin 
begau to number houses in 17%. Starting 
from the Brandenburg gate, the Prussian 
ediles counted straight on tw infinity, 
neither beginning afresh with fresh streets 
nor numbering the bouses by odds and 
evens. Vienna adopted the latter reform 
in 1808; and Paris foliowed in 1806. 

PaUPERISM IN HLOLLAND —Thore are no 
great poorhouses and few ablebodied 
paapers in Holland. There is a traet of 
public land containing five thousand 
acres, It is divided into six model farma, 
and to one of these is rent the poor persou 
applying for public relief, If he volun- 
tarily serves till he learns agriculture, be 
is allowed to rent a small farm for him- 
self, and be what is cailed a free farmer. 
Every pauper who is thus reclaimed to 
bonest regular industry ia so much gsin 
to the State. There is also « force! lator 
colony, where beggars and vagrants are 
sent and made to do farm and other work, 
whother they like itor not. 

THe ALPHABRET.—HBesides being «an 
Archer and an Apple-pie, A enjoys the 
even greater dignity of being the frat let- 
ter in almost every aipbabet throughout 
the world, living and dead. It tatesa 
“back seat’ in some African tongues, sud 
amongst some very ancient peoples who 
wrote by signe it is not easy to say where 
the letter comes in. But it is nearly 
wholly true that A isthe head and front 
of the alphabets of civilized races. It 
owes this proud position to the fact that it 
is the simplest as it is the fullest and 
strongest of sounds; for 80 easily can it be 
produced that the cbhlid has but to open ita 
month and breathe, and out will come one 
or other of the A sounds 
Tue Hongwy Guipvs.—In some parts of 
Houth Africa there is a little brown bird 
whose mission is to lead the wayfarer 
to a nest of bees. Hence he is called the 
honey guide, although Sir John Kirk de- 
clares that it Is the young Lees, and not 
the honey, which he looks for as his re- 
ward. It see:ns certain, however, that he 
does not object to plunge hin bill ipto the 
comb. Anyhow, the bird's first object ins 
to attract the traveler's attention by coase 
leas chirping and chattering. If no heed 
is paid to him he shows his anger at the 
neglect by uttering excited cries; but if he 





deal of trouble——”’ 

“You mean the affair with the farmer 
fellow!’ He laughea. ‘Poor chap! not that 
he gol more than he deserved, It is bot, 
and yet you look 80 cool! There is a bigger 
crowd than ever to night. Are you enjoy- 
ing it?’ he added, looking at her with in- | 
terest, curiosity—and admiration which | 
had been increasing every moment. 

“Oh, you,’ she said, “Thisis my first 





pretty.” 
“Pretty!” The same scorn that had | 
swept over bis soul when his cousin bad | 
applied the word to Jess’ loveliness, swept 
over it now. 

“ft is the gray eyes and the dark hair,’’ 
suggested one, grudgingly. 

“No, it is the clear oval of the face, and 
the expression,” said another. “Itis just 
the face which men rave about.’’ 

“And they say that ber father is worth 
millions!’ murcured an old woman in a 
yellow turban; and ashe sighed, for she 
had four piain daughters, whose father, 
alas! was not wortb even hundreds. 

“My dear, I congratulate you 1” said 
Mrs. De Poosonty Brown as Jess, panting | 
& little, stood, during the wait, near her 


fatber. 
She tarned her glowing eyes upon Mrs. | 


Brown’s siniling ones. 
“Congratulate me? Why? Ob, be) 
cause | am enjoying itso! Ob, yes, yes! 
lam,lem! Itisdelightfal, lovely! My 
feet won't keep still, even when I am not 
daocing! The music is heavenly! Ah, 
you never heard the tin-kettie plano at 
Minerva House!’ and she laughed. 








—— 1, and her heart began to beat witb a 
iittia 6lectrie throb, which never quite j 
. "eC down for the rest of the evening 


ember that it was ber first bal 
W mucb bas been said of Jess’ pret 
nn it tonight, in common ‘airnesa, it j 
" D6 admitted that there was no love ' 


“Sr Womaenio the room than Jess New- | 
on 


| Kavenhurst might come duwn. Why, | 


Mrs. Brown nodded and laughed, too. 


“Itis a great succes, OU t o y wants 
ne thing!’ sehée said 
W ba - A ? A, x a ae 
perfect! 
‘None of the Clanemeres are Lere,’’ said 
Mre. Brown. “It «es thougtt that Lord 


ball, and it is——”’ She paused for a word. 
He nodded and smiled. 

“| know! Look out!” He steered her 
out of the way of a boisterous couple just 
bearing down upon them, ‘I’m not sur- 
prised !’’ 

“Why? she asked, innocently. 

He looked at her curiously, as if he 
doubted whether she could be so uncon- 
acious, 

“Ob, well, you dance as if you enjoyed 
it. Now, will you let me give you an ice 
—something? For Heaven's sake, don’t 
say ‘No,’ for! am dying for # glass of 
champagne !”’ 

She laughed, and he drew her arm 
within bis and led herint® the refresh- 
ment room, got ber anice and 4 chem- 
pagne cup for himself; the walters bover- 
ing about him obsequiously. 

“How strange to meet you here!’ he 
said, looking at ber, with the admiration 
and interest deepened in hia eyes, eloquent 
in his smile. 

“I suppose you don’t know aii the poo 
ple? I don’t myseit; so many strangers 
come from afar, you know. I'm looking 
for someone.”” He paused, as if he were 
sorry he hed spoken, and Jess did not un 


derstand bis hesitation, and inquired 
“Who ie it?’ 
‘+A lady,’’ be said ‘*] don’tknow her 
by sight, and i’ve got t guess ber 
‘ T wl a have , , ; 8 
Why? ahe asked w ta ry 
atraigt 16 war! There was ther 
in the roow who OK00G 6xZa y a 
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is followed he will sooner or later lead the 
follower to where honey is, It is on ree- 
ord that he has even conveyed, oy « very 
roundabout road, the owner of rome bee- 
hives to his own hives, And that is the 


| only fault that is found with bis guidance. 


He doesn’t know —how could he?—a keyt 
hive from «a wild bee's nest. The natives 
accuse him of decoying people to the lair 
of the leopard or the snuggery of the 
snake. But the chargé in false. 

THe Werepving-Cakk.—The wedding- 
cake of to day isthe evolution of simpuil- 
city, its present form in Engiand only dat 
ing from the time of the Kestoration. In 
ancient Home when a inaliden was tarred 
she slways carried three ears of wheat in 
her band, whilst over her head wae broken 
4 plain cake made of four and water, aa @ 
presage of plenty and an abundance of 
good things in her married life. The 
Karly English bride wore & wreath of 
wheaten ears which were fometinnes 
gilded, and on ber return from chure., 
corn was thrown over her bead which was 
afterwards gathered up and eaten by the 
guesta—the gonosis of the present day ri © 
throwing. As the conturies passed, how 
ever, this grain wer made into large thin 


biscuits, which were broken. over the 
bride’s bead and then distributed amongpt 
the sexembied company. Theese cakes in 
the time of Elizabeth became liltio rec. 
tangular buns made of Mour, sugar, eg, 
milk, spice end currants, Piey were 
usually plied high oun # piate, and it was 
the custom of the bride and brideg vis 
to kiss one another ecross then Piste 
pass of cakes covered witt ofile an 
. i paste, and stack } 4 
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THIS DAY. 





BY Ww. Ww. LoRG. 





(ever youder on the headland of the calm and 
piactd bay, 

Vaile the cooling shades of evening on the fair 
and perfect day; 

Aud the goidand purple twilight of this day 
that ts so eweet, 

Iu & Wave Of royal splendor throws ite glory 
at my feet. 


soft and slow the light is dying in the bush of 
Veeper prayer, 

hoon a Inemeory pure and holy will but be this 
day © fair 

liow my eaulin loves elysian revels in «a rapt 
urousr bline: 

How the bieo?d within my bodv thrills with 
fire at your warm kiss. 


Stadeow follows shadow down the dusky way 
of night, 
Yet love « eta: sheds forth a radiance making 
ail things bright; 
Love and memory are the rulers of this per- 
feet day, 
6 llew dead now tn ite beauty on the waters 
of the bay. 
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QUT OF THE NIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOK OF “FROM GLOOM TO BUB- 





LIGHT,” 10RD LYNNK'S CHOICE,”’ 


“HEM MOTH KK'S BIN,” ETO., 
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CHAPTER LXXIV.—(ConTINUED. ) 
é6 KE may do a he likes then,’’ she 
| waid; “Il ebail be Earle’s wife. My 
fortune wiil be settled on me, and 
I shall defy bim: if be telis bis story then, 
he will not find many to believe bim; 
Karle will not belleve anything against 
hie wife, lam sure. 

“I muet bribe some respectable family 
to way that I lived with them as governess 
in Florence. I shall conquer the difficulty 
when I aim once married to Earle.” 

That was her one baven of refuge, her 
rock, ber safe barbor from all storms; the 
end which she so ardently desired to gain; 
the one great object in lifethat she pro 
posed for berself; it seemed to ber all must 
be right then. 

She bed written to Mattie, asking ber to 
come to Linleigh on the firstof August; 
vuteo desirous was sheof keeping ber 
secret, that she bad not told ber what for, 
and shedia pnotteli her until they were 
driving inthe pretty pony carriage back 
to the court; then she was so eager to tell 
her story, that she did not notice how pale 
the brown face had grown, or how the 
dark eyes looked full of unshed tears. 

‘No you bave sentfor me, Doris, to be 
your brideemaid,” said Mattie; ‘you, who 
might have some of the noblest and high- 
ext ‘adies in the land ?’’ 

“There would ve none that I love like 
you, Mattin. We were sisters fur years, 
you know.” 

Then Mattie was silent fora little time. 
She asid to berself at first, that if sbe bad 
known why Doris wanted her, she would 
not have gone,she would rather bave 
dope anything, bave suffered anything, 
than seen Earle married. Then she re 
prosched berself for being selfieh, and 
tried to throw all ber heart and soul into 
her sister's plans. 

Lady Doris wondered why Mattie sud- 
deniy kiseed ber face and said: 

“Heaven bless you, my darling; I bope 
you will be very happy. I should think, 
Doris, that you are the happiest girl in all 
the wurid."’ 

“Yes,” said Doris, “I think | am; and 
she added to berrelf, bitterly, ‘Would to 
Heaven | were!”’ 

The countess was more than kind to 
Mattie; in berown mind she was always 
thinking how to pay back to Mark Brace’s 
daughter the kindness they had shown to 
Doria. 

When the two young girls stood to- 
gether in Lady Doris’ dressing room, she 
drew off ber driving gloves and laid them 
on the table; then for the first time Mattie 
saw the terribie bruise on the white band; 
she bent down to look at it. 

“What have you done to your pretty 
band, Doris?’ she said. “What a fright 
ful truise!’’ 

“Koocked it against something,’’ was 
the vague reply. But Mattie saw the buru- 
ing flush on ber sister's face. 

“What a pity. Now you will be mar- 
ried with a black, dreadful-looking bruise 


op your hand. That will not get well in 
ten days 

SOmet bo think it wi never get 
we ata Mattie said Lady Doria, 
has been done some weeks already; I for 
get bow iong 
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Mattie kissed the dark skin, and Lady 
Doris sb uddered as she remembered whose 
lips bad rested on that band before. 

“When is Earle coming?’ she asked; 
and Lady Doris answered: 

“On the eighth; be cannot leave Loudon 
before; yon have no idea what a famous 
map he is becoming, Mattie.”’ 

She was glad to hear it; yet the old fami- 
liar prayer rose to ber lips. Without 
knowing why, she said to herself: ‘Heaven 
save Earle!’ 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


HE eighth of August! When had any 
T day so beautiful shone before? It 
was a though the birds had woke 
earlier tosing! How the sun was shining 
and the flowers blooming! Ledy Doris 
opened ber eyes to the fairest and loveliest 
day that bad ever dawned. 

“Earle is coming to-dey !"’ was her first 
thought. 

“Farle is coming !"’ sung the birds. 

“*Earie is coming !'’ whispered the wind 
as it stirred the sweet green leaves. Ske 
bad rested weil; for it seemed to ber now 
that her troubles were nearly ended. In 
two more days she would be his wife; then, 
who could touch ber, what evil come to 
ber?” 

Earle wasto beat Linleigh by noon. 
The hours would roll soswift!y, so sweetly 
by until then. Only twodays! Shesung 
to herself aweet littie snatches of love 
songs. 

While she was dressing she looked at 
herself in wonder; could it be the same 
Doris who once thought nothing on earth 
of any value except money and grandeur? 
Could she bave so mingled ber love and 
life into anotber’s as almost to bave lost 
ber own identity, and to think of notbing 
except Earie? 

‘“] pever thought that I should beso 
much io love,’’ she said to herself. ‘How 
strange it seems.”’ 

Nhe did pot quite understand herself. It 
was not thatshe loved Earle so passion- 
alely: the capability for great love was not 
bers, 

it was not that; it was that Karle, the 
master-mmind, had, by the force and no- 
bility of his own ch.-racter, completely in- 
fluenced ber, and had won a complete as- 
cendency over her. 

She had not much power of loving; what 
she bad was bis. But Earle represented 
peace, happiness and prosperity to her— 
Karlie was ber sure baven of rest, her 
shieid against all evil, ber refuge against 
ber direst enemy and bitter foe, Lord Viv- 
lanne. 

So, welcome, bright, sunny day !—wel- 
cowe golden sun and sweet ficowers. 

The post brought ber her daily love let- 
ter; but it wae brief. It said simply: 

“I can not write much to my darling. | 
shall see her tn-day, and,in two days 
more, she will be mine until death parts 
us’”’ 

He thought of the words when he saw 
them again. 

Every face wore its brightest look at the 
breakfast table that day. The earl and 
countess were bappy in their beautiful 
daughter’s happiness; Maitie, because she 
entered 80 easily into the joy of others. 

‘*Doris,’’ said Mattie, “will you come 
out? Weshail have just time for a stroll 
in the woods before Earie comes.’’ 

Lady Doris iaughed. 

“I really can pot, Mattie. The spirit of 
unrest is on me; I can not go anywhere or 
do anything until I have seen EKarle.”’ 

“Have you decided yet about your wed- 
ding dress?” asked Mattie. ‘This strange 
caprice of silences makes me afraid to 
speak; but, silence or not, it is high time 
that it was seen about.” 

Lady Doris laughed. 

“I am so amused at myself, Mattie,’’ she 
said. “If any one bad ever told me, some 
years, even some months since, that | 
should be quite indifferent over my wed- 
ding dress, | wuuld not have believed it.”’ 

“But why are you indifferent?” asked 
Mattie. “I cannot undersiand. Is it be- 
cause you are not marrying a nobieman— 
is it because you are marrying Earie ?”’ 

“No,” was the reply. “you can believe 
me or not, Mattie, just as you please, but 
I assure you lam more proud in marry- 
ing Earle than if 1 were marrying a 
king.”’ 

“So I should imagine. Earle is a king; 
then why this strange desire for secrecy ?”’ 


The beautiful eyes were raised wistfully | 


to her face. 


“I may tell you, perhaps, some day, 


Mattie, but not now, dear—not now. You 
will marry some good, kindly man, Mat 
tie—some one like yourself, who never 
knew the fiery heat of temptation; who 


| hasalways kept—es you have kept—his 





eyes on Heaven; then, some day, dear, 
when you are sitting with your little chil- 
dren around you, I shall come to you— 
world-worn and weary, perhaps, who 
knows !—longing to lay my heed in the 
clover grass, and then I may tell you all — 
but not now.” 

“Then there isa secret?’ said Mattie, 


tly. 
"¥en," was the wary reply, “there is a 
secret.”’ 
Tbe words seemed half forced from her. 
“Does Earle know it ?” asked Mattie. 
“No, and never will. Do not talk to me, 
dear; you have been my sister many years, 
and I love you very much; if ever I seek a 
copfidant it will be you. You need not 
be anxious over my wedding dress, Mat- 


tie. 

“Lady Linleigh has presented me with 
my trousseau, and she tells me that no 
royal princess ever had a more sumptuous 
one; she told me also thats box would 
come from Paris today, for you and for 
me; sely upon it, that will contain my 
wedding dress.”’ 

“How kind Lady Linleigh is to you,” 
said Mattie. “I donot think your own 
mother could love you better.”’ 

*] do not think she avould love me half 
so much,” was the laughing reply. Then, 
in the warm, sunlit air, they heard the 
sharp clang of the clock—eleven. “He 
will be here in an bour,”’ said Doris. 

‘Shall you not go and change your 
dress ?’’ asked the simple little foster sis- 
ter. “I thought great ladies always drewed 
very grandly to receive their lovers.” 

“My dear Mattie,” was the coquettish 
reply, ‘‘could I look better ?’’ 

No; she could not. A white dress of 
indian muslin showed every curve of the 
beautifal figure. It was open at the throat, 
and a lovely rose nestied against the white 
breast; it was relieved by dashes of blue, 
and the long, waving, golden hair was 
fastened by a single blue ribbon. 

No jewels, no court attire, no magni- 
ficence of dress ever became her as did 
this: she looked young, fresh, and fair as 
the dawn of a bright spring morning. No 
one looking at her could have guessed that 
the foul canker of sin had entered that 
young heart and soul. 

“I am very happy here.”’ she continued, 
languidly. “lam watching the butterflies 
and the flowers. Lok at that one, Mattie, 
with the gorgeous purple wings; see how 
he hovers round that tall, white lily, then 
he goes away to the clove carnations; he 
does not know which to choose. Oh, happy 
butterfly, to have such a choice! I won- 
der what it is like, Mattie, to feel quite 
free from care ?”’ 

They were seated under a group of white 
acacia treeson the lawn, and with every 
breath of wind the fragrant blossoms fell 
in a sweet shower over them; the sun 
shoneon the rippling fountains, on the 
fair flowers, and on the faces of the two 
girls. 

‘Free from care !’’ repeated Mattie, with 
something like surprise. “Whr, my darl- 
ing, if you are not free from care, who is ?”’ 

“I was not speaking or even thinking of 
myself; | was merely thinking how happy 
all kinds of birds, and butterflies, and 
flowers must be to enjoy the dew, and the 
sunsbine, and the sweet winds.”’ 

“Happy; but they have no soul, Doris.” 

She laughed a low, bitter laugh that 
pierced Mattie like the point of a sword. 

“A soul!’ she repeated. ‘“] am not sure 
that a soul brings happiness. Those who 
have souls have the responsibility of sav- 
ing them.’’ 

“Doris, you do not deserve to be happy, 
for you are not good,” cried Mattie, and 
three davs afterward she remembered the 
words with the keenest pain. 

But Lady Doris was unusually gentle. 
She bent down and kissed the kindly 
face. 

“1 am not good; but | am going to try to 
be better, dear. It seems to be part of my 
nature to say bad things. I am not quite 
sure if I always mean them. Hark, Mat- 
tie; 1 hear the sound of carriage-wheeis! 
Earle is coming !”” 

The beautiful face grew quite white in 
ite intensity of feeling. 

Mattie rose from her seat. 

‘*He will like best,” she said, “to meet 
youalone. I will tell him you are here.” 

It seemed to Doris that the sun shone 
more golden, the wind seemed to whisper 
more sweetly, when she heard the sound 
of footsteps and the voice she loved so 
well. The next moment strong, living 
arms were clasped round her, passionate 


ee 


| Kisses fell on her face, lips, and hands, 


i 


“My darling!’’ cried Earle 
80 soon to be my wife!’ 

It was 
most 
dearly. 


“My wife, 


one happy 
from paradise, 


balf hour, stolen ai- 
for he loved her so 
He found heaven in her face, and 


she was at rest, at peace, with him. 
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Then Lord Linleigh and Mattie came 
the earl with happy smiles and merry 
jests; be was so giad in her joy. 

“Love is very delightful,” he said; “bat, 
Doris, we must offer something substan. 
tialto a traveler. Suppose Wwe substitute 
‘cold chicken and Madeira’ Then Lady 
Linleigh desired me to say that « most 
wonderful box bad arrived from 
and she wanted you to unpack it,” 

Then be bent down and kissed the fair 
face so dear to them all. 

“I can hardly believe that we are to lose 
you in two days, my darling,” he said. 

“‘Nor can I believe that 1 sha‘! win her,” 
said Earle. ‘I often have the im 
that I shall wake up and find it as dream, 
and that Earle Moray will be in the corn- 
fields at home.”’ : 

“You are a poet,” laughed the earl, “and 
poets are not accountable for anything.” 

Then they went together te lunch. Mat 
tie knew that it was by Lady Linleigh’s 
orders that the table was so gracefully or- 
namented with flowers and fruit; the 
pretty thought was like her. 

They spent perhaps one of the happiest 
hours of their lives together. Then Lady 
Linleigh said: 

‘“‘Now for the Parisian box. Earle, you 
must be vanished while that is un- 
packed.”’ 

The ladies went together up to Lady 
Linleigh’s room. 

‘*We will have no curious ladies’ maids 
or servants,” she said; “we will unpack 
this ourselves. The key came to me this 
morning by registered letter. Doris, my 
dear, the box and its contents are yours— 
you shall unpack them.” 

Lady Studleigh took the key and opened 
it. There were layers of fine white wad- 
ding and tissue paper. One by one Lady 
Doris raised the costly packets in ber 
hands and laid them down. 

There was a bride-maid’s costame all 
complete, a marvel of pink and white 
silk, with everything to match; white silk 
shoes, with little pink rosettes; a white 
bonnet, that looked as though a puff of 
wind would biow it awayf and a costly 
pink plume; gloves, fan, jewels, all 
matched exactly, and Mattie’s face grew 
radiant. 

“All this for me! Oh, Lady Linieigh, 
how am I to thank you ?” 

“By looking your prettiest in them,” 
laughed the countess, as she piaced the 
fairy-like bonnet on the brown, shining 
bair. “I thought pink would suit you, 
Mattie; so it does, See how nice she looks, 
Doris.” 

Lady Studleigh kissed ber foster sister's 
face. 

“Mattie alway: looks nice,” she said, 
‘Just as she always looks, happy and 
good.”’ 

Then came the bride’s costume. 

“You would not allow the ear! and my- 
self to show that we felt your wedding to 
be the happiest event of our lives,” said 
Lady Linleigh; ‘but you could not pre 
vent my intention of seeing you dressed 
as a bride.” 

Such a wedding dress !—one of Worth’s 
most marvelous combinations of white 
satin and white lace—a dress fit for s 
queen; and it was trimmed so beautifully 
with wreaths of orange blossoms. 

There, in a pretty scented boz, lay the 
bridal veii—such a wonder of lace, 8 ¢x- 
quisitely worked, large enough to covers 
bride, yet so fine and delicate that it could 
be drawn through a wedding ring. Theo 
came the wreath of orange blossoms. 

Lady Studleigh was accustomed by this 
time to splendor—there was little in the 
way of dress that could ever give her the 
agreeable sensation of surprise; but sbe 
uttered a little cry of admiration ss sbe 
saw the elegant costly presents the count 
eas had arranged for her. 

Everything was complete and besutifal, 
even to the little bouquet holder, made of 
pure white pearls. Sbe took Lady Lin- 
leigh’s bands and kissed them. . 

“Are you pleased, my darling?” she 
asked, gently. 

“Oh, Lady Linleigh, you have left me 
without words—quite withoat words! | 
cannot thank you.” 

J be countess bent her head. 

“Could your own mother bave pleased 
you more ?”’ she asked. 

“No—a thousand times no!’ wae te 
sincere reply. 

Then Mattie said: “Lady Linleigh, let 5 
dress Doris in her bridal robes, %° 
Earle may see her.’’ 

And the countess laughed ss sbe gave 
consent. 

‘*W hat does she look like 
tie, in a passion of admiration, 
placed the bridal veil on the goidea — 

“It would require a poet to tell 55, a 
the countess;” and as we have one ciose 


cried Mat 
as they 
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nand, we will ask him. Maitie, go and 
pring Earle here, Close the door after you. 
I would not like every one to know what 
we bave been doing.” 
CHAPTER LXXVI. 
ND presently, Earle stood before a 
A figure that seemed to him too beauti- 
ful to be real—a tall, graceful figure 
that seemed to rise from the waves of 
white satin and lace—as a graceful flower 
from its stem. 

Through the bridal veil he caught the 
sheen of the golden hair—the dainty color 
of the face—the deep color of the violet 
eyes. The sweet odor of orange-blossoms 
floated to him. 

“Doris,” he said, ina low voice; “my 
beautiful love, let me see your face. 

It was Lady Linieigh who threw back the 
veil, so that he might see the lovely, blush- 
ng face. Tears stood in the young lover’s 
eyes, although he tried to control his emo 

on. 

“Js it possible, Lady Linieigh?” he 
asked, “that this is my wife—that--well, I 
bad better not say too much; you do not 
think I shall wake up and find it alla 
dream ?” 

“No, it is real enough.” 

Then he drew nearer to her. 

“You will let me give you one kiss, 
Doris—Lady Linleigh will not be horri- 
fied. You will be Lady Moray soon. What 
is my poor name worth, that it should be 
so highly houored ?”’ 

He kissed her sweet lipa. 

“] must be careful,” he said. “You look 
likea fairy. Perhaps you would vanish 
if a mere mortal touched you. Now, let 
me look at you, darling! at your dress, 
your veil, and your wreath! The picture 
is perfect. I wish that I could put it into 
words.” 

He did, afterward—into words, over 
which all England wept. Then, fora few 
minutes the three—Lady Linleigh Mattie 
and Earle—stood looking at her in silence, 
they hardly knew why. Then Earle said: 

“When I see that pretty veil again, it 
will be on the head of my beloved wife.” 

Then they all three looked at the veil. 
Heaven belp him! he little dreamed how 
and when he should see it again. 

If they could have had the faintest fore- 
knowledge of that, the tragedy might have 
been averted. Then Earie went away, 
and the bridal robes were taken to Lady 
Linieigh’s boudoir. 

‘They will not be seen there,’’ said the 
countess, “] will lock the door and keep 
the key; to morrow it will not matter.” 

And Mattie helped her—poor, hapless 
child !—placed them over a chair so that 
the shining robes might not be injured. 

It was Earle who proposed a rambie to 
the woods; dinner was to be later than 
usual, 

“Let us all three go,” he said. ‘Mattie 
with us, Doris; it may be years before we 
meet all together so happy again.” 

So it was settled, and they spent the re- 
mainder of that sunny, happy day to- 
gether. They were sitting in a green 
sunny dell, with the fall grass and wild 
flowers springing luxuriantly around 
them, the tall trees spreading overhead, 
the little birds filling the wood with song. 

Lady Doris had never been so happy; 
she had almost forgotten the dark back- 
ground of sorrow and care. Mattie was 
happy, for it was impossible to see them 
80 young, so loving, with their graceful 
caresses and love, without rejoicing with 
then, 

“This is like Brackenside,” said Earie. 
“How often we have sat together in the 
woods there! And Mrs. Brace used to 
wonder how the farms would advance if 


“And well she might wonder,” said 
Mattie, “even when | believed Doris to ve 
my own sister,1 thought her the most 
beautiful, but the most useless of human 
beings !’’ 

“Thank you,” laughed Lady Studleigh. 

“Itis altogether like a fairy tale,’’ said 
Earle; “if I had read such a story, ! should 
Say it was untrue; 1 should call sucha 
Story exaggerated; yet, here we are, the 
living, breathing actors in the drama.” 

“Itis mot sucha very wonderful his- 


How often, in after years, they went 
back to that bright, long day. Earle never 
saw a wild flower, or a green tern, that he 
aid notturn from it with a sick, aching 
heart. 

They dined together; the earl would not 
have any visitors; it was the last day but 
one of their darling, and they would have 
it all to themselves. 

There they sat in the gloaming, and 
Doris sung to them. Who knew the pain, 
the aching in one lonely heart? who knew 
the quiet heroism of the girl with the 
brown, kindly face and shining hair ? 

The lamps were lighted, and Lord Lin- 
leigh, laughing to think how they had all 
been engrossed, drew a large parcel to- 
ward himeelf. 

“This shows,’ he said, “that we have 
something unusual going on. This packet 
of periodicals bas been in the library for 
several days, and noone has thought of 
opening it. It is the first time such a thing 
bas happened.” os 

He unfastened the string, and looked 
through them casually. One, however, 
seemed to attract his attention; it was 
beautifully iliustrated,and he laid it down 
with a smile. 

**Read that, Doris,’’ he said; “it contains 
a warning for you.” 

“What is the warning, papa? I would 
rather take it from you then from priat.” 

“] have not read it. Look at the engrav- 
ing. Itis evidently the story of a bride 
who, on her wedding eve, dressed herself 
in her bridal robes—girlish vanity, I seup- 
pose—just to see how she looks. The wed- 
ding dress catches fire, and she is burned 
to death. Moral: young ladies should 
never try on their wedding dresses be- 
forehand.”’ 

**W hat a tragical story !’’ said the count 
ean 

“]T can never see the use of such stories,” 
said Mattie. ‘“‘They make everyone sad 
who reads them.”’ 

*“‘Burned to death on her wedding-eve,”’ 
said Earle, ‘‘and a!l because she wanted to 
see if she should becharming enough in 
the eyes of her lover! There is no poetic 
justice in that.” 

‘*What was the heroine’s name, papa?’ 
asked Doris. 

“Mariam Dale. I always notice that ifa 
heroine is to come to any pathetic end she 
is called Miriam.” 

“Did she love ber lover very much ?’’ 
asked Doris. 

‘“‘Read the story, my dear,’’ said the earl, 
indolently. “It is not much in my line. 
The engraving caught my attention—a 
beautiful, frantic girl, dressed in bridal 
robes and wreathed in flames. There is 
something terrible about it.’’ 

Doris rose from her seat and opened the 
book. Then, after looking at the pictures, 
she laid it down witha long shuddering 
sigh. 

“Stories often fail in poetic justice,”’ she 
said. “If that girl is young and innocent, 
if she had done no wrong, why should 
she have been killed on her wedding- 
eve ?’’ 

‘Stories are, after all, but sketches taken 
from life,” said the earl, ‘and life often 
seems to us short-seeing mortals to fail in 
poetic justice, although, no doubt, every- 
thing is right and just in the sight of 
Heaven. Doris is growing serious over 
it.”’ 

“We have tried her wedding-dreas on 
this morning; but there was no fire near 
it, and no harm came of it.”’ 

«“] am no believer in those stupid super- 
stitions, although I have heard it is un 
lucky to try on a wadding dress, Still | 
do not believe it will make one iota of dif- 
ference.” 

“How can it?” said Earle, calmly, and 
they all rememvered that conversation a 
few hours afterward. 

The ninth of August came, and Lord 
Linleigh, as they sat at breakfast, said, 
laughingly: 

“Now fora sensation! What will be 
said and thought by the different mem- 
pers of this establishmeut when it known 


you. I cannot spare Doris to him this 
morning.”’ 

So the gentioman went away. 

“Is is a strange whim of Dorie’, this de 
sire for secrecy,” said the earl, as they rode 
along. “I must oonfess I do not under- 
stand it, do you?” 

‘Not in the least,” repiied Earle; “she 
seemed very intent upon it. I think, Lord 
Linieigh,” he added, with a laugh, “that I 
shall learn one thing as I grow older.”’ 

“What will that be?” asked the earl. 

“Not to try to fathom the caprice of 
ladies, bat to yield gracefully to it.” 

“You are a wise man,” said Lord Lin 
leigh, with a look of sincere admiration; 
“that isthe true secret of wedded con- 
tent.” 

While Lord Linleighand Earle were 
busy at the vicarage, where it required 
some time and some persuasion to induce 
the rector to believe what they had to say, 
the ladies were wonderfully busy. The 
news spread, and, as Lord Linleigh had 
foreseen, had caused a great sensation. 

Lady Stadieigh was to be married to- 
morrow !—and such a marriage—no cere- 
mony, no gayeties, nothing at all! 

Lady Linleigh, had, however, consider- 
ably changed the state of aflairs,’ by say- 
ing that the arrangements for the wedding 
had been hurried so as to permit of Lady 
Dorie going abroad in August, and, before 
going, she intended making a handsome 
present to each member of the household. 
Their opinion was, in consequence, con- 
siderably changed. 

When the earl and his household met at 
dinner there was laughter and amuse- 
ment—much to tell; the rector’s amaze. 
ment, the astonishment of every one who 
heard the news. The earl was in high 
spirita, laughing and jesting all the more 
that he saw his wife's gentile face growing 
sad and sorrowful. 

“You will be gone this time to-morrow,” 
she said. ‘I shall fancy I hear your voice 
and see your face all day, and for many 
long days.”’ 

“Yea,” said Doris, softly, ‘I shall be 
gone this time to-morrow.”’ 

“Kut you will not be so very far away,’’ 
said Mattie. 

“No further than London,” said Earle. 
“I like crossing the Channel; do you, 
Doris ?”’ 

“No; Lam not a good sailor,”’ she re- 
plied. 

“Ladies seldom sre,” said the earl. ‘Ks- 
telle, I have resolved Doris’ last evening 
with us shall be the happiest she has spent 
at Linleigh. Wewill not have one sad 
word.” 


CHAPTER LXX VII. 


VHE evening was over at last, and to 
Doria it bad been the happiest day, 
perhaps, of her life. Lord Linleigh 

had sent to his cellars for some of his 
choicest wines—wines that only saw day- 
light when the daughters of the house 
or its heirs christened—wine that was like 
the nectar of the gods, golden of hue, frag- 
rant of perfume, and exhilarating as the 
water of life, old traditions sing of. He 
hed ordered the desert to be placed out- 
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that there is to be a wedding to-morrow? 
It passes my comprehension. I promised 


you, Doris, to place me in sucha predica- 





tory, Earle,” said Lady Studieigh; “there 
are many private marriages, many chil- 
dren brought up in ignorance of their real 
name and station; many a man like you— 
® gentieman and genius by birth—rises by 
the simple force ot his own merit to be one 
of the magnates of the land.” 
Then she sighed to herself, 
Orightness was for one moment overcast 
8s she remembered that bers was the only 
Partof the story that was improbable or 
®xtraordinary; no one would beileve that 
*he had been guilty as she had been. | 


and her 


meni. 
“*] suppose I must call the principal ser- 


vants together and tell them that Lady 
Studileigh is to be married to-morrow with- 
out form or ceremony of any kind. There 


will be what the papers cal! a startling 
surprise !”’ 

“We have plenty to do,” said the 
tease: “there will be no time for rambies 
in the wood IJiric, when you had made 
your announcement, will you go to the 


vicarage ? You have arrangements to 


make there, and you must take Earle with 


| 
; 
to be patient; but it was almost cruel ve 


side in the rose garden. 

“We will imitate the ancients,’’ he said; 
“we willdrink our wine to the odor of 
sweet flowers.”’ 

So tney sat and watched the golden sun 
set in the west. It seemed to them it had 
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her lace to see if she could see itin the 
thick green leaves. As ahe stood there, in 
the light of the dying day, the ear! said: 

“You will have a beautiful wife, Earie.” 

They all looked at her as she stood there 
in a beautiful dress of shining white silk, 
with a set of opals for ornaments; her fair 
white arms and white neck were haif 
shrouded in lace, her golden hair was fast- 
ened negligently witha diamond arrow, 
and hung in shining ripples over her 
shoulders; the faint light showed her face, 
fair and beautiful as a bright star. 

“You will have a beautiful wife,” he re- 
peated, thoughtfully. 

And as they all saw her then, they saw 
her until memory reproduced no more 
pictares for them, 

“We bavea fine moonlight night,” said 
Earle. ‘Doris, this time to-morrow even- 
ing we shall be leaning over the steam- 
boat side, watching the light in the water, 
and the track of the huge wheels; then 
you will be my wite.”’ 

Lady Linleigh rose and drew her shaw! 
round her shapely shoulders, 

‘We must not forget to-morrow in the 
happiness of to-night,” she said; ‘it will 
not do to have a pale bride. 1 am going 
in,” 

But first she went up to the tree where 
Doria was standing. 

“Itis rather a hopeless task, Doria, to 
look for a bird in the growing darkness,”’ 
she said; “and, my darling, | bave come 
to wish you good-night.” 

Doris turned to her, and bending her 
graceful head, laid it on her mother’s 
shoulder. 

“It is mot only good-night, but good- 
bye,”’ she said; “I shall hardly see you to- 
morrow.” 

She clasped her soft arms round the 
countess’ neck. 

‘(iood-bye, dearest Lady Linleigh,” she 
said, ‘you have been very good to me; 
you have made home very happy for me; 
you have been like the dearest mother to 
me, Good-night; may Heaven biess you !”’ 

Such unusual, such solemn words for 
herto use! The two fair faces touched 
each other. There was a warm, close em- 
brace, then Lady Linleigh went away. 
When did she forget that parting, or the 
last look on that face ? 

“I am jealous,” said Lord Linieigh, 
parting the branches, and looking at his 
deughter, “| wanted the kindest good- 
night What has my daughter to say to 
me? Itis my tareweil, aleo. To-morrow 
you willbe Lady Moray, and I shall be 
forgottea.”* 

Her heart was strangely touched and 
softened. 

“Not forgotten by me, papa,"’ she said; 
‘next to Earle, I shall always love you 
better than any one in the worid."’ 

**‘Nextto Earle Well, | must be con- 
tent. That is enough. (iood-night, my 
dear and only child; may Heaven send 
you a happy life”’ 

He, too, took away with him the memory 
of the sweetest face and tender eyes; a 
memory never to die. He nodded to 
Karle, 

“I must be lenient,” he said, “and give 
you young lovers ten minutes longer. | 
shali be in the library, Earie. Come and 
smoke a cigar with me. | havesomething 
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never set in such giorious majesty before, | 


The sky was crimson, and gold, and 
purple, then pale violet, and pearly gleams 
shone out; a soft veil seemed to shroud the 
western skies, and then the sun had set. 

Lady Doris had sat for some time watch- 


| ing the sun set in silence. Suddenly she 


said: 
“] shall never forget ny last sunset.’”’ 
“Your last sunset?’ repeated Earle, 


| “Do you mean that you will never see it 


set again ?"’ 

“No; I mean my last sunset at Linieigh. 
Earie, if all those strane stories of heaven 
are true, it must be a beautiful place; and 
thie fair eky, with ite gleaming colors, is 
only the wrong side after ail.’’ 

The faint light died in the west, the 
flowers closed their tired eyes, the lovely 
twilight reigned soft and fragrant, the air, 
grew almost faint with perfume trom lily, 
from rose, from carnation; then some bird, 
evidently of erratic habits, began a beauti- 
ful vesper hymn, and they sat as though 
spell-bound. 


“A night never to be forgotten,’’ said the 


earl. “Doria, that littie bird Iisa singing 
your wedding-song 4 
if they could but have hear wha he 
rd wes teiliing—a wai! g al “ 
requiem both in one. 
Doria arose and went to the tree in whose 


branches the bird was hidden; she raised 





to say to you.”’ 

Mattie had gone to her room; Doris had 
promised to meet her there. The littie 
bird, startled by the voices, perhaps, had 
ceased to sing; and the lovers stood under 
the spreading tree alone. 

“Ten minutes out here with you, my 
darling," said Farle; ‘it is like two years 
in paradise. How kind they are to us, 
Doris; how happy we shall be!’ 

But he had not many words. He laid 
the golden head on hia breast, where he 
could see and kiss the fair face; he held 
the white band in his; he could only say, 
over and over again, how happy they 
should be to-morrow, 

His wife to morrow! Surely the moon 
had never shone upon a fairer picture ora 
lighter heart. The ten minutes were soon 


over. 

‘4s00d- bye tothe moonlight,’’ said Earle, 
to the tired flowers and shining stars, and 
the fair, sleeping world!’ 


He parted with herat the foot of the 


broad staircase; she was going to her 
room. 
‘“00d-night,"" said Earie, Kissing the 
red lips; “goml night, and sweet dreams,’ 
Kut when he had gone about two steps 
away, she caiied him back again She 
raised] her arms «a I a> 
Oc k ais " 
kK 14s ax & 
y * ” ‘ } 
er . Y “ “a4 “ 4 
pasaion [ re in her ta « i-nigh 
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“What matters the 
tweent 


tiver which winds be 
It ts enwy to speak across’ ahe erted 
Hut his answer rang thromgh the sunny scene | 
“It te better far te kee aide by «tde— 
Is there nought to whisper ‘Swix you and 
met 
And the river widens tewardse the ema! 


They set me adream!ng—those words they 


epoke 
A dreaming of hearts which are sundered | 
ao, 
Ry an angry werd or 


t thoughtless Joke, 
something that none can know 
Only henes forth two go ever apart, 

Too far for the teaching of beart with heart 


for bey mitety 


And each 
"Oh, omy 


oulgoes yearning apart te cry 


cherished friend of the want«hed 


days, 
We have lost «cach other—and scarce know 
why! 
Arndonly tht Dbitter-«weet com fert stays, 
That despite the milet+« whieh hate rolled be 
tween, 
Yet our love ts what tt has ewer been’ 
Then we strain Our eyes to the eeean vast 
(Wiat does It Keep at tt« farther stde? 
Where the widest river t< merged at la«t 
And the parted «trands can no more divide 
Perchanece a# we eatl for tte nk mown «hore 
Wee ebimll beat! the tty fa frtendly om: 
And, lo, comes the vant«shet friend to « 
wide, 
**T moe here the «mre * 1 ose? to be 
Tne river wi never more iwtte 
It thaw lost itself Im Dreath se mighty een 
We have left behind all the doubt and fret 
Hut love that was faltiful i« with o« yet 
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Life’s Possibilities. 





KY@. lL. M, 





UTH FORDYCE sat holding a ecard in 

her hands, whilea faint «mile played 
\ round her lips, and the suspicion of 
a tear trembled beneath 
veined evyelida, 


the delica‘e!y 


Koto had almost learned how “to suffer 
and be strong’’; but there were times when 
the lesson seemed well nigh forgotten, 
and when circumetances became too hard 
for her. 

This was one, 

‘The card in her hands was only an in- 
vitation, couched in most formal terms—a 
printed formuls, in fact— ut it had come 
from Clare Reynolds— Clare, who was once 
upon atime her schoolfellow—aoance upon 
atime her supplanter—who had suddenly 
remembered her @xistence. and sent her a 
ecard for her next garden. party. 

Asshe satin the wicker chair, holding 
it, that bit of pasteboard brought many 
things to her memory—other times, other 
faces, other hopes, Ruth bad not always 
been poor, and forlorn, and friendle«ws 

When she and Clare were younger there 
had been the old Vicarage-bouse, under 
the shedow of the Cheviotsa, to which 
Clare was kindly welcomed, and loyally 
receive! 

There was a circle of homefaces, each 
one as dear as the rest. There were friends 
beyond the gates, whose faces amiled back 
at the Vicar’s daughter. 

Ab !—and there was—laast of ali—thbat 
one, more loved than ths rest, who turned 
the little moorland Viilage into Paradina, 





and filled Ruth's life with purest joy 
there was Raymond Vaughan. | 

Raymond was talland handsome Girls | 
seldom stay to analy*e their lovers’ charac. | 
teristica, They take them for what they | 
seem, in a beautiful spirit of trusifulnees | 
that Inay—or may not—etand the wear and 
tear of life. 

Ruth bad accepted Raymond pretty 
much on this principle, He had pleaded 
‘ Love me, ny darling—trust me, mv dear 
one,’’— and she had both loved and trusted, 
all too readily. 

That was before Clare came. 

Clare bad the bluest: eyes and the most 
golden hair in the world. She bad an in- 
fantile sort of prettiness, and a smile that 
war absolutely beguiling. 

These hid a shallow little soul beneath, 
but, once again, Ruth had not stayed to 
measure its depths, and she believed in 
Clare almostas much as she believed in 
Raymond. 

Clare could babbie—still in an infantile 
way—about men and thinga She was 
superficial, but her memory was gand 

She had great powers of assimilation, 
and she was clever enough to appear bet- 
ter than The little pretence 
caught fancy, towether wit! 





she waa. 


Raymond's 


the t eevee al ez em halr 


it wae ” 


an “wl eyes ge . a DOMely 


epirituelie face 


She waar a iraat t ner friend in other 


ways, for she was ever than Clare, and 
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bad a hundred times more depth of char- | 


acter. 
Yet the finiteness of Kaymond’s per- 
ceptions made bim turn from her to pur- 


_sue the moth-like Clare, and to forget 


Ratb. 

It is an old story, that proves the weak- 
ness of some men's natures, and the 
strength of some girls’ wills. 

Clare came between them, and Ray- 
mond forgot hia softly-breathed vows. 


| They left Ruth lonely, and ere long ® 


greater loneliness still fell upon her, when 


| father, and home, and friends faded from 


her; and she—Kuth Fordyce —the idolized 
eblid of the Vicarage—went forth to earn 
her iiving by the aid of her brusb. 

All this happened long ago; yet the pain 
came back in all its freshness as she beid 
that bit of pasteboerd In her hands, and 
thought of what might have been. 

“The world has gone on well with 
Clare,” said Ruth, with a sigh. “I eam 
struggling ‘o make my way. Hers is 
made for her. Still, since she asks me, I 
will go and see her. We are both of usa 
long remove from that girlhood in which 
she wrecked my bappiness, and made her 
own, and 1 would really like to see her 
agein.’’ 

She sat down and wrote a kindly /ittie 
note of acceptance, and when this was 
done, took up ber palette once more 

“| must think over fit raiment for the 
oceasion,’’ she mused. “A garden-party! 
it is a good while since] went to one be 
fore. 1 wonder if I shall see a eoul whom 
I know. At any rate, | shal) see Clare, and 
—Raymond. Perhaps they will bea little 
kindly—and I am a very lonely woman.” 

There wasa slight pain at her beart, a 
slight contraction of her brow. 

“The world has forgotten me,’’ said 
Ruth with a shiver. Never in all her life 
bad her forlornness so risen up before her 
eyes. 

“Miss Fordyce!" crieda boyish voice 
outside, “Do you know they’ve hung 
your picture splendidly at the Academy ? 
| wieh you would come and see it."’ 

The artist turned to look at the frank 
young face that smiled back at her from 
the studio door. 

“Some day, Bertram—some day I shall 
go. But! mast finish this pot-boiler now. 
I wantanew dress, my dear boy, for, do 
you know, 1 am going to a garden-party 
next week.”’ 

“IT am awfully glad,” returned Bertram 
Giraham joyfully. “You work far too 
hard.”’ 

“What would you wear if you were If 
she asked, catching a little of his gladnesa, 

She bad turned, with her brush arrested 
in theair, A laugh trembled on her lips 
and was refiected in her eyes. At that 
moment she looked almost young, and al- 
most handsome. 

Her laugh was so unusual that it in- 
fected the boy. 

‘Wear black lace,’’ 
happy inspiration. 
in black lace.”’ 

“Thank you,’ she returned, a little 
tremulousty, for it was long since any one 
had noticed what she wore, or how she 
looked, ‘1 will take your advice.” 

“! will wear black, but not lace,” she 
added to herself when he disappeared. 

Soe worked hard, but with the work 


he 
“You 


said, with a 
look stunning 


| indulged from day to day. 


They made her work sweeter and hap- 
pier, they made ber believe in a new 
Ciare— created after herown imaginings— 
and they lasted until she greeted the rea! 
Clare Vaughan. 
her dreams. It was all so unlike what she 
had thought 

The Vaughans were so aggressively 
prosperous that they bewiidered Rath. 
Ciare bad amplified into a matronhood of 
large proportions, and she cultivated man. 
ners, and wore diamonds, and silks that 
rustied tumultuously. 

Raymond bad grown imposing in ap- 
pearance; but this—had Ruth only known 
it—was part of bis capital, and aided him 
emphatically. 

He received his guests with a benignity 
that took the edge off his wife’s yellow 
locka, and the empressement of his man- 
ner was almost as good as a benediction to 
those who prosperity entitled them to re 
ceive it. 

A little of this blessedness fell to Ruth's 
lo. Raymond Vaughan held her hand, 
and looked with pensive intentnese into 
her face—a touch of sympathy stealing 
into his own. For the life of him he could 
thinking what 
this « 


not help a fine-look 


of his 


ng 


we <<. 


man i sweetheart had 
ine 
There was something distinguished in 
her appearance, Was itthe glint 


low in the roses at her waist ? 


f veil 
W as it that 














antique clasp of deep purpie ame bysts 
that fastened her gown at the neck ? 


terily. *“The world adores success, § Y oy 
are clever, Rath. I feel that every time | 


The boy bad given har roses in a burst | go to see your picture.” 


of youthful generosity. He wanted his 
old maid to look well “for the honor of 
the lodgings,” he told her, and the clasp 
was one that had belonged to the faded 
Vicarage-days. 

Raymond Vaughan’s eyes followed ber 
in a sort of wonder. 

He sew Clare’s effusive greeting, and as 
effasive dismissal. He watched the guest 
sink into a deep arm chair, under the 
shade of the beeches, and sip the cup of 
tea brought by an attentive footman, and 
then—why, then he, too, had to think of 
other guests, and try to forget Ruth. 

Ah, weil! for many years she had been 
learning how to play the part of a forgot- 
ten personage. It becomes quite simple— 
when you are used to it. 

Left to berselfin that crown of people, 
Ruth leaned back and looked on. There 
wes nothing else for her todo. Nobody 
spoke to her. Nobody introduced her to 
others. 

Clare was busy. Raymond was offering 
his arm and his attentions to various ro- 
past dowagers, one after the other. 

He liked to be attentive to elderly wo- 
wen who looked prosperous and stylish. 

Clare came and simpered over Ruth 

ones, and Raymond smiled at her from 
afar. 
He was the least bit afraid of his old love, 
even in her poverty, and hardly dared to 
feel comfortable in her presence. But, for 
the rest, Ruth was dismally isolated and 
foriorn. 

Presently the cool air and the waving 
trees brought other thoughts and set her 
dreaming again. The grounds were well 
laid out, and full of color. 

The scent of roses came stealing around; 
in a meadow across the river some one was 
eatting bay with a machine, and in her 
quiet shelter the sound made music ijn her 
ears. 

She could almost fancy herself back 
again in the Vicarage garden of auld lang 
syne. She closed her eyes with a sense of 
pain, and owned that she was disap 
pointed. 

Her place with Ciare—as with Raymond 
—had been filled up already. She was no- 
where. Even Clare had learnt effectually 
how to do without her. 

Ky-and-bye some voices reached her. 
She seemed to recognize one of them, and 
listened to hear it once more. 

**Yes,”’ said the speaker, ‘and I want to 
meet her again—Ruth Fordyce! You are 
lucky to have her here, man, the papers 
are full of her praises. Hers is the picture 
of the Gay. But where is she?” 

“It is John,” murmured Ruth to herself, 
“John Selwyn. Ab! I knew him well in 
those days.’ 

“Ie it) possible?’ she heard Raymond 
ejaculate, ‘“‘Ruth—a celebrity!” 

“Yes,”’ returned the other more slowly, 
“I thought that was why you had asked 
her to-day.”’ 

“N-o. Wedid not know it; I1—Clare— 
felt rather sentimental when she went to 
the Academy and saw her picture. Itisa 
feather in Clare’s cap that she liked it so 
weil. It reminded her of her youth.” 

Ruth could not see Raymond, but she 


| felt he smiled doubtfully. 
came pleasant day-dreams, in which she | 


Then she awoke from | 





“I have not yet seen it,’’ he added more 
siowly. “But, after what you have said, I 
shall make a point of doing so.” 

“Yes, do. It is a lovely thing—very 
much in the style of Leighton’s works. It 
touches you, you know.” 

Then the speaker turned, and Ruth 
rose. 

“John,” she said, as she held out both 
ber bands, “John, don’t you remember 
me? I am Ruth Fordyce.” , 

“Remember you !”’ 

if Raymond Vaughan had put her out 
of remembrance, John Selwyn had not 
He bad been no privileged lover of the 
past. 

He had only been an old, true friend, 
who loved Ruth, but kept his love to him- 
self. Now he went up to her with a giad 
smile 

“Have l ever forgotten you?” he mur- 
mured softiy, as he bent over her handa 

John’s tone said more than his words, 
and a wave of color swept over her faded 
countenance. 


“Il thought I had no friends left,” she | 


said, with s laugh and an upward glance, 


which was strangely mingled with sbhy- 
nes 


Jobn looked round quickly. Heseemed, 


a! at onoe, to understand the situation. 


ar ’ 
1¢ crew rward achair, and sat down 


near her 


“The world will be only too giad to 


friends with the successful artist, 
Mies Fordyce,”’ he returned, a shade bit- 


make 





She laughed now—a merry laugh that 
did him good. 

“I was wrong when I said I had no 
friends left,” she confessed. “a boy. 
friend came and toid me it was weil bung, 
but—do you know, I have never seen it 
yet.” 

“We will go together, Rath.” 

“And take the boy,” she pleaded. 

“Ab, the boy! Who is he? Ruth, may | 
come and see you? Now that I have found 
you I do not mean to !oss sight of you 
in aburry. May I come?” 

Rath nodded her head. Somehow her 
heart was rather full just then; the horizon 
had suddenly widened, and life baa grown 
bright and happier. 

What had brought the change? Only a 
clasp of the hand. Only asmile. Only a 
human yroi*cse 

But to the lonely woman there had come 
the wonderful intuition that she was no 
longer alone, and the very sky was gieam- 
ing and glowing with new aud triumphant 
light. She grew younger as she leaned 
back and looked at him. 

How strong and well he looked! Life 
had used him kindly, and he had deve. 
loped. Ruth contrasted him with Ray- 
mond, and wondered if she had been more 
than a little blind “in those days.” 

At any rate, it was good just to sit stil! 
and hear his voice. She listened, and 
felther heart throb with quickened in- 
terest, not unmingied with pain. 

He seemed to recall so much more than 
himeelf. Ruth almost forgot the living, 
real present. 

W ben, at last, she rose to take her leave, 
she held out her band with a warm smile. 

“Good-bye, John,” she said, using un- 
consciously the well-remembered name. 
“You have made my afternoon very pleas- 
ant—so different from what it threatened 
to become.” 

“But I am not going to lose sight of 
you,” be said anxiously. ‘Remember, | 
have been away from England ever since 
I heard of your—engugement, snd it was 
only at the Academy that I learnt that 
you were still Rath Fordyce- I knew the 
old landscape, too.”” 

The pleading in his tone—and it may 
be also the lapse of time—robbed his 
words of any sting or pain that they 
might once have caused her. 

She heard him with a certain far-away 
air. 

“Yes,” she replied slowly. ‘Perbaps 
we may meet—who knows? But I am 
not a society woman, and I am 4 very 
busy one. I am wedded to my art, Jobn. 
The world did not care whether | lived or 
died. My art kept me going.” 

“You don’t forbid my visits?’’ he in- 
quired eagerly, bending down to catch a 
giance of her face. 

“Forbid! No; how could 1? You carry 
an atmosphere of my youth about you. 
But I have only pictures to show you— 
daubs, many of them—and they will not 
interest you.”’ 

“Ruth !” 1 

He paused. They were near Mrs. Vau- 
ghan now, and Rath, with her well-bred 
air, was saying farewell. The contrast be- 
tween the two women startled Jobn. He 
looked at Ruth, and a keen wish that be 
might still have the chance of becoming 
nearer anc dearer to her swept across bis 
mind. 

But Ruth, all unconscious, moved away. 

“My art is my life,” she said again 
they went down the staircase. 

She was thinking of Claire witn a little 
wonder. 

He was thinking of Kath. 

“I am—giad I never married, said 
Rath Fordyce slowly; but John Selwyn 
laughed uneasily. 

“That does not apply to the future, does 
it?” he asked quietly. ‘‘Because——” 
“Because what?’ She looked 

quickly. 

“Because if it did—I should be 8 very 
unhappy man—that is all.” 

Rath went home feeling thoughtful and 
perplexed; and that night the boy hesrd 
her singing a quaint old ballad of “Long: 
long ago.”’ 

Her singing touched him not a littl, but 
it affected the singer still more deeply: 

She rose, and stood looking out upon the 
moonlight and the sweet summer night 


up 


“After all,” she said slowly and 
derly, “Life holds possibilities—d0e - 
not, even for me ?”’ P 

And the soft wind from tbe inp 
over the quiet world with a mura ae 
of “Yea. yea, yes,” that filled ber ¥ - 


told content. , 
There was no glamor, no fervor, 90 *"" 
kindling of emotion. 
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eti!] “heid possibilities,” even fur the 
lonely Ruth 

Presentiy she came beck to her easel, 
and bending dowe she kissed it. 

«jn fairer foal weather, through sun- 
shine and shadow, this has been—this is— 
my friend.” she murmured softly. 

ane took ep her palette. An inspiration 
came to her seal. She seized ber brushes. 
An hour later—she bed almost forgotten 

D. 
-~ “possibilities” she bad meant were 
unconnected with him. 

Before ber lay fame, bonor, victory. And 
berore all she saw the end of her goal. She 
bad spoken traly when she said “I am 
giad | never married.” 

When the world bed forsaken ber, art 
had remained tree. 

She would be tree to ber art. 

John, himeeif, was bat one other pleas- 
ant memory, amd she did uot know how 
pearly she bad woached his life in that 
peve.-to-be forgotten past. 

The world bed mercifully left her one 
pleasure, for memories are the heritage of 
earth’s lonely children, and the sou! lives 
in the dreamland of its youth. 

. - al 7. o * 

The morning's sunshine brought John 
Selwyn, with = great purpose filling his 
soul: and whem sbe pleced her band in 
his, she seemed to feel and know that 
-omething mocpemtowes was before her. 

“Rath Ff 

The ring of bik weice startled her first. 

Was she after al! to be shaken in her re- 
sive? Woeld Art fail to satisfy her 
soul? 

Was there magic im the pulsation of his 
tones—ip the threb of bis voice? Bit by 
bit, tne long-bidden passion of the man’s 
heart came te the surface, it was almost 
too deep fer etterance; he had tried to 
live it cown—and bed failed. 

“Life bas pessebilities,”” he said, using 
unconsciously ber own words to herself. 
“May we met ehare them together, look 
forward to them, band im band ?"’ 

And she, with earnest eyes looking into 
his, and reading im them ail he meant to 
say. What coaid she do but whieper that 
ehe would thimk, would wait, would see? 

“Ah, sweet woman. have we not waited? 
Have we oot seem? I have!’ he mur- 
mured softiy. 

And for enmswer—she left ber band in 
hin. 


WHO ARE THE BOERS! 
TPE Boers of South Africa are just now 
| objeets of comsiderabie interest to the 
British people, as, indeed, they prom- 
sé to be for many @ year to come. 

Their bistery is indissolubly interwoven 
with the history of South Africa, and dur- 
ing the two bemdred and forty odd years 
of their residence south of the Equator, 
(hese strange people furnish one of the 
most remarkatie and interesting of 
studies, 

Theirs may truly be said to be a history 
of arrested progress. Im thought and in 
mode of life the main body of the South 
African Dete® remain far more in touch 
with the sévemteeta century than with the 
nineteenth. It may be not unprofitable to 
trace very briefly the African life-story of 
(hese singular people 

The Duteh were mot im the first instance 





the discoverers of the Cape of Good Hope. | 
The old Portugeese navigators were the | 
Orst to brave the terrors of the Stormy | 


Cape as they called it. 

The British may be said to have been the 
first to take formal possession of the soil of 
the Cape of Good Hope In 1620 Captains 
Fitzherdert ana Smillmge landed there and 
proclaimed the sovereignty of James I. 

Their employers, the East India Com- 
Pany, took me farther steps to form a set- 
Uement, however, amd the proclamation 
‘apsed. In Gt the Dateh East India Com- 
pany Onally took posession of the Cape, 
and founded a settiement there. 


Governor Vam Roemeek and his settlers, | 


Olated as 'aey were, had many difficul- 
Hes to comteed with im the early days of 
their colonimation. The discipline observed 
was of the most in@<«xipie kind. 

In 1657 Jan Woaters, assistant, was con- 
dem ned --for hiaspmemous injuries against 
the sracters cf females at the Cape, in- 
“Uding the commander's wife, to beg par- 
den on his Sere kL mees, to be bored through 


the tongue, to £ Ttest hie wages, and to be 
‘anished three year 

\ sufficientiy sewere array of penalties, 

‘fing scandal! But the 

Afrikan<cers have always remained 

ee yu hy im the matter of slander 

At the present Gay, im all parts of South 

Africa. ; 


{i the commomest thing to find 


Instead—there was deep content. Life 














inserted in the iccail newspaper such an 
apology as the following : 

“I, the undersigned, A.C. du Plessis, 
retract hereby everything 1 have said 
against the innocent Mr. G. P. Beszuiden- 
bout, calling myself an infamous liar, and 
striking my mouth with the exclamation, 
‘You mendacious mouth (Jij Jeugen- 
achtige bek), why do you lie so?” I de 
clare, further, that I know nothing against 
the character of Mr. (3. P. Bezuidenhout. 
I call myself, besides, a genuine liar of 
the first class. (Signed) A.C. du Plessis. 
Witnesses, P. du Piessis, J. C. Holmes.” 

This is an actual apology, taken from 
the columns of a well-known South Afri- 
can paper, De Afrikaanse Patriot ! 

The settlement, which is the first in- 
stance was planted at the Cape solely as a 
place of refreshment for the Dutch fisets 
passing to the Indies, slowly increased. 

Wives were presently wanted by the 
settlers, and a ouuber of young girls 
were sent from the Orphan Houses and 
Homes in Amsterdam. 

In 1670 there sere only some ninety of 
the Dutch East India Company’s servants 
who had been granted their discharge, 
and had, with the encouragement of the 
company, takén to farm life 

These ninety men—Datch mainiy, with 
afew Germans and Danes may be re- 
garded as the true ancestors and forerun- 
ners of the present raceof South African 
Boers. 

The word Boer, by the way, is not, as 
some suppose, a terms of reproach. It sig- 
nifies simply a farmer,or atiller of the 
soil‘ but it is pronvanced as the English 
boor, which word meant originally noth- 
ing more than “agriculturiet.”’ 

In 1672 the Dateh East India Company 


purchased from the Hottentot chiefs, who. 


claimed to be lords of the snti, the whole 
vast tract of country stretching from Nal- 
danha Bay to the Cape peninsula 

Between 1685 and 1688 came a most im- 
portant accession of strength to the Dutch 
settlers, Large numbers of Huguenots 
were driven from France By arrange. 
ment with the satherities in Holland, it 
came to pass that seme of these French 
Protestants, to the number of between 
two hundred and three hundred were 
taken to the Cape. 

These French Huguenots, nearly al! 
steady, honest, and God-fearing folk, be- 
came a source of great strength to the ris 
ing colony. 

They were incorporated, perforce, in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and the use of 
French in official matters was forbidden. 
The young were to be taught in Dutch, the 
reading of lessons at the church services 
in French was presently suppressed, and 
every effort was made to ouliterate the 
nationality of the new settiers. 

So completely successful was this policy 
that, within a huudred years of the 
Huguenot landing, the French language 
bad completely died out, and there was 
but one old man who remembered it. 

Resigning themseiv+s to their fate, the 
Huguenots intermerried with their Dutch 
fallow settlers, and in no long time be. 
came as completely Boers in thought, 
language, and sympathy asany of their 
neighbors. 

Their prejudices are aiso, to the heart’s 
core, as purely and essentially Afrikan 
der Dutch. The nameof the Transvaal 
President, by the way, is usually pro 
nounced “Krieger,” with abard but ex 
tremely guttural g 

During the last century the Boers «prea 
far and wide into the Cape Colony, travers. 
ing pathless deserts, waterless karroos, 
and difficult mountain country, in search 
of new bomes and pasturdés 

Many of them were hunters pure and 
simple, and f liowed the elephants for 
ivory. 

As they moved iniand, magistracies were 
tardily established in their midst, not lest 








they might Iapse into utter barbarians, | 


but to ehable an anxious Government to 
draw its taxation from the land on which 
they bad settled. Churches and schools 
followed the settiers yet more tardily.- 

It may be said that since the admission 
of the Huguenot eiement into the settle. 
ment at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there has been !ittie addition to the 
strain of Datch and French blod which 
mainly composes the present race of South 


African Boer« 
e Boer of to-day 


Ata fair computa 
ie two-tbirds sixth French, 
and one siz rer " r anis 

Sa ‘L¢ say far rea ve houg! 
they have been frog arches and pastors 
they bave yet ung oseiy t the primi 

f their forefathera 


tive faith ¢ 
Wherever they have trekked, (he great 
Dutch Bible—often wore than two hu- 


7 





dred years old—and its lessons have gone 
witb them. 

At morning and at night, wherever they 
may be, prayer and thanksgiving are in- 
variably offered up. 

It isthe fashion among the “Uitiand- 
ers” to ridiculethe long and somewhat 
dreary prayers of these Datch farmers; 
yet surely it isto the credit of the Boers 
that,amid every dange: and‘difficulty, they 
have thus preserved their faith. 

Even when marching to fight the Zalu 
hosts under Dingsan in Natal, they offered 
up prayers at every halt, and the 400 
farmers who metand conquered 10,000 
Zulus at the Blood river in 1838 attributed 
their astounding victory to the direct in- 
tervention of the Lord of Hosts in answer 
to their supplicationsa, 

The Boers have large families—trom ten 
to fourteen children is not an uncommon 
number—the climate is exceedingly 
healthy, and the Dutch all over South 
Africa have largely increased since 1806 

In the Cape Colony at ithe present time 
time there are between 230 000 and 236 000 
Dutch Afrikanders, or Boera In the 
Orange Free State there are some Hoers; 
while in the Transvaal, or South African 
Republic, there are—as far as can te 
judged from the last census of eensus of 
1890 — about 85,000 Dutch Afrikanders. 

People who know little about the sub- 
ject talk very glibly about turning the 
Dutch out of South Africa. That is a mat- 
ter of impossibility. 

The vast majority of the Boers are rooted 
firmly to the soil; they care for no other 
occupation than pastoral farming; and 
they are not in the least likelyto quit the 
fatherland in which they had been born 
and bred for two hundred and fifty years 
past. 

There are, unfortunately, peopie of Brit- 
ish blood who seem burning to force on a 
war between British and Dutch in South 
Africa. These people are few in pumber, 
but they have to be reckoned with. 

It may be well to remind them that in 
the Cape Colony the Dutch Afrikanders 
(or Boers), who have for many years been 
loyal and contented subjecta of the British 
crown, jar outnumber the British settlers. 
In the Cape House of Assembly, it is weil 
to remember, the Dutch farmers have a 
large majority. 

In the Orange Free State Kepublic the 
population is almost entirely Dutch. In 
the Transvaal the Boers probably out- 
number the British, in spite of the gi- 
antic growth of Johannesburg. 


oe 


MIDWINTER SKA BaTHING.—The peopie 
of Varna, on the coast of the Biack Sea, in 
Buigaria, havea singularcustom which 
they observe at the feast of the Epiphany, 
which occurs on January 6 

The clergy, both Greeks and Kuigar 
jians, acconipanied by an immense crowd, 
go tothe seashore, carrying with them a 
wooden cross. 

This cross ia thrown by the clergy into 
the sea, and thereupon the atrongest 
awimmers jump in after it. The best 
swimmer gets it, of course, and brings it 
in triumpb to shore, 

The Varna people have a still more 
singular salt. water custom on the same day. 
After dark at night, all the new!ly-married 
men in the town are conducted, with 
bands of music and singing, to the shore, 
and made to take three successive plunges 
into the icy water. 

They are then conducted home, where 





| their brides, accompanied by their rela- 


tives and friends, have been awaiting 


| them in state. After this the e is feasting 


and merry-making. These singular cus- 
toms are believed to be derived from a 


pagan origin. 





_— <P 

Our ExcCHANGES —There are many 
things too valuable in themselves to 
barter for mon4¢y, but which money wiil 
be honored by subserving. Health is one 
of them. It may be sacrificed am the 
shrine of gold, but wealth thus purchased 
corrodes in the hand of him who béide it. 
Love may be cast aside and killed by neg- 
lect in the bot chase for fortune, but no 
riches, however great, can bay it back 
again. Honor, trath, and principie may 
be sold for money, but the wealth of the 
Indies cannot restore them. Let us, then, 
learn wisdom in all our exchanges 

We regret our folly when we have been 
induced to pay more for some articie than 
it is worth, and so have matie what we ca.i 


a poor bargain; but no bargaincan be 
poor as that w mer ¥ snptari.y make 
when they part wit! heir no oricelens 
possessions wit! it stint fur a has 
goid 
——— Ss ae 

How many think t© atone for . 
they have done by the good ’ tend 
do, and are only virtuous in the prospec- 
tive! ° 





Scientific 
and Useful, 

Tus Dexr Ssa.—A now lead for deep- 
sea sounding carries a cartridge which ex- 
plodes on touching the bottom. A sub- 
merged microphone receives the sound, 
and the depth is estimated from the time 
occu pied by the lead in sinking. 

A Stree. Housse.—An English motor car 
manufacturer is buildirg a two story steel 
house to run on wheelr, propelled by « 
motor under it. The topof the house Is 
collapsible, so as to enable the bouse to 
paces under bridges. 

CycoLe Hooxs.—In scmo parts an excel- 
lent innovation has recently been made, 
with a view of pleasantly transporting the 
cyclist to the roads where the pleasure of a 
day's outing begins. The e#treet cars ve 
provided with exterior hooks, on which 
cyclists may hang their wheels. The pien 
isa great success, and is an accommods- 
tion greatly appreciated by all loverscf 
the wheel. 

LINENOID.—Pleasure boats and canoes 
are being manufactured witha new ma- 
terial, the base of whichis linon, whence 
toe boats bave been designated ‘‘linenold."”’ 
The material ia softened intoa pulp, and 
this is shaped over a form and water 
proofed. Being of one ploce, there are, of 
course, no seams, and the material ts 
stated to be of a consistency and flexibility 
resembiing brass. Ash and oak are em- 
ployed for keel, gunwale, and seata, sup- 
porta, floor boards, and other wood fit- 
tings, and brass is the only metal used for 
fastenings. The seats are supported on 
ash riba, bearing on the kee! and gunwale 
only, thus keeping any strain from being 
put upon the shell. 

Tue THERMOGEN.—A new invention, 
called by its inventor the thermogen, con 
sists of a quilt containing acoil «f wire 
bent in the fashion of a gridiron, enclosed 
in insulating and non-conducting material, 
and embedded fn cotton woo! or other soft 
substance with a a#ilk or woollen cover- 
ing. The resistance offered by the coil to 
the flow of an electric currert through the 
wire produces heat in the rame way that 
heat and eventually light are produced in 
the filament of the glcw lamp. A uniform 
temperature of about 150 degrees’ Fahren- 
beit is thus maintained; but, in the evert 
of the temperature rising beyond that 
point from increase of pressare in the 
electric mains, a fuse instantly melts and 
automatically shuts off the current. The 
quilt may be readily attached to ordinary 
incandescent lamp terminals, 

—_—_—_-— 2. _—- - -——_ 


Farm and tbarten. 


THe Lanyp.—The production of maps to 
give the farmer useful indications on the 
physical and chemical qualities of land, 
80 that he may know how to improve it, 
and what qianures to apply, elc., bas been 


proposed in France. 


STUMPS AND STONES. —It is cheaper and 
better to get the #etraggling stumps and 


stones out of the field# than to attempt to 
work around thei with the reaper, eultt- 
vator, mower or harrow. Mauy valuable 
implements aré annually injured unex- 
pectedly from stun ps or stones, 
TURNIPS.—A topping and tw#ling ma- 
chine for turnips has b on invented. The 
machine raises the turnips out of the 
ground, and by @ simple and ingenious 
combination of mechanical appliances, re- 
moves the tops and talle from the turnip», 
Trees. —When buying trecs do not de. 
pend on the catalogues to help you in se 
jections, but learn, If ypoulble, which 
varieties will thrive bestin your section. 


When a tree i4 planted and a mistake 
made, it may be years Lefore the error 
can be discovered, when there will be not 
only « loss of time but of fruit, while dis 
ease way appear or the trees prove un 
profitable, The first stepa in tree plant- 
ing are the most important, and e#perially 
in the selection of varieties. 
ButtrerR.—Hutter that has a greasy ap- 


pearance is pot attractive in tuarket, al- 
though it may be freeb and good. Too 
much working of the but.er sometimes 
occurs, it is only neceseary to get rid 
the surplus water or u © 5 t 
retained ag much 4% | : ~ at ‘ 
exper ence tof ! ‘ 
butter is jus rig - 

arefu n ihe 
ed ' 

— 
. 
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On Concentration. 

(ne of the results of the progress of 
civilization has been a marked tendency 
towards «specialization. The day of the 
“‘general utility’? man, as they say in 
theatrical circles, is fast disappearing, 
and it is becoming a matter of necessity 
to declare oneself as ‘‘heavy lead’’ or 
“low comedian,’’ and to pursue one’s 
career closely along the chosen lines. 
We need only take a very superficial 
giance around to see how true this is 
commercially. 

So apparently simple an operation as 
the making of a pair of boots is a very 
different matter to-day from what it was 
fitty years ago. In by-gone times the 
shoemaker would select his skins, cut 
out his uppers and his soles, sew them 
together, and finish them, completing 
with his own hands the whole manu- 
facture. Now one man buys the leather, 
another cuts out the uppers, another the 
linings, and another the soles; they are 
sewn by still another, and are put into 
yet fresh bands to be ‘‘finished.”’ 

llere and there the ‘general utility” 
shoemaker remains—in villages and 
country towns; but the commercial en- 
terprise of our times does not really re- 
quire him, and regards him only as a 
quaint and picturesque survival of an 
old-fashioned regime. The outcome of 
thise—which has its parallel in all trades 
—is that not only are we able to manu- 
facture more rapidly and more cheaply, 
but also that the workman has become 
more mechanical and less of an ‘“‘arti- 
icer,’’ as the term was formerly under- 

1.od. He has, in a word, become less 
\«reatile, and less useful too, when con- 
+ dered as an individual, though his 
value as part of a vast comprehensive 
machine has been increased. That is to 
say. the gigantic organization of labor 
has been strengthened by modern de- 
velopments and adiustments, but the 
i borer himself has been weakened and 
n:de dependent. 

We get our boots on easier terms; but 
‘ach man who does his little part in 
their manufacture finds it harder to rise 
to be a master of his craft than he did 
in the days when his skill and intelli- 
gence had to be exercised in turning out 
the finished article from its inception. 

If this is true of manufacturing, it is 
equally true of many other walks of life. 
Ask a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer, 
an architect, or an accountant for ad- 
vice respecting the adoption of his call- 
ing, and he will be almost sure to tell 
you that, in order to be successful, you 
must specialize. The men who come to 
the front nowadays are those who take 
up a special branch of their trade or 
profession, and to all outward appear- 
ances ignore the correlative branches. 





| ones to the experts, or, if that be quite 


beyond our pockets, to an eye or ear 
hospital. 

And what is true of a particular pur- 
suit is true a'so of general mental at- 
tainments. He who wishes to become a 
thinker and a man of culture cannot 
gain his end by one class of reading 
alone. The most ample knowledge of 
the history of our own country, and in- 
deed of the world, must be accompanied 
by, say, a knowledge of economics be- 
fore the learning can be made to serve 
the most useful ends. Even then one is 
far trom having attained real culture, 
which may be called the understanding 


of facts, as learning is the possession of 


facts. 

There are many faculties to be brought 
into play before a man arrives at cul- 
ture. He may read poetry for the soft- 
ening of the emotions, to obtain a spirit 
of sympathy tor what is good and love 
for the beautiful—biography for under- 
standing the causes and effects of hu- 
man success and failure—fiction for 
gaining an iosight into contemporary 
thought and phases of social life which 
perhape he has no opportunity of study- 
ing at first hand. And what can be 
better than the intelligent reading of 
books of travel for acquiring breadth of 
view, for understanding something rot 
only of the varying characteristics of 
different lands, but also of the varying 
beliefs, aspirations, and tastes of difler- 
ent peoples 7 

What a lack of verratility there is 
among us, even at home, arising from 
the isolation of classes! How little do 
most of us understand of the ways of 
life of those outside the small circle that 
we call our friends, of the religious 
opinions of those who belong to a dif- 
ferent sect from ourselves, of the po- 
litical faith of those who ardently sup- 
port the tenets of a party diametrically 
opposed to the one which claims all our 
enthusiasm ! 

How little does the sportsman, say, 
know of the joys of the literary man; 
and how little, generally speaking, is 
the literary man able to appreciate the 
enthusiasm of the sportsman! We can- 
not, of course, be omnivorous, and 
tastes must run partly in grooves by 
reason of our natural characteristics 
and limitations; bat too often our views 
are sharply decided by our immediate 
surroundings. 

So far from concentration and ver- 
satility being antagonistic, they must, 
we contend, be judiciously mated if 
great results are to be attained. As we 
have said, it is a principle in every walk 
of life that the highest is not to be 
achieved except by having a main pur- 
suit—a life’s work. On this our atten- 
tion must be concentrated if we would 
rise above the dull level of mediocrity. 
Just as a river of noble proportions has 
one main stream and many tributaries, 
80 we must gather in nutriment and in- 
terest from all the watersheds that lie 
along our course. 

There are many grounds on which 
versatility should be aimed at. Its re- 
creative value is enormous, for there is 
nothing more wearing than, nothing 
which so leads to staleness and a weak- 
ening of the brain-power as, the con- 
stant changeless following of a single 
aim. And, if versatility makes us more 
acceptable to ourselves, makes life more 
jeyous and more full, it also makes us 
more acceptable to others. 


To be versatile is to have the key to 
varied society. (ften the trait is asso- 
ciated with conversational! gifts and the 
much-to-be-desired faculty of being a 
good listener. The man of one idea is 
terribly restricted in his means of enjoy- 
ment. He must select his companions 


“All round’? men, in short, are be- | and his surroundings with the greatest 
coming of less and less commercial | care if be is not to bea bore and a vic- 
vaiue, though they are of course far tim to boredom. At the same time the 

m being altogether displaced For | merely shallow versatile man too often 

rdimary @iiments we are still content | wearies of everything, and suffers from 
to consult the family practitioner; but, | ennui because his interest is as evan- 
if our eyesight is bad or our hearing | escent as it is varied. But to act on 
shows signs of failing, we are off at | the principle of one pursuit and many 





| with sweet 





interests is to court a life full of pleas- 
ure and refreshing strength. 

We need not wander about in search 
of subjects to stady. They lie around 
us in inexhaustible profusion; and he 
who is a thinker and possesses the key- 
note to lite will readily see how the most 
apperently trifling concerns fit into a 
general scheme. It is however impoe- 
sible without reflection to extract the 
full value from life’s multifarious in- 
terests; and, the more deeply we study 
one subject, the more readily shall we 
understand and see the meaning of 
others. 

The lives of most of us are too nar- 
row because we neglect these principles. 
We take a restricted view of life, and 
look upon even that superficially. To 
aim at knowing something of every- 
thing and everything of something is 
certainly a golden rule for those who 
would extract the richest honey from 


existence. 
rae 


{ po not admire in a mao the extreme 
of one virtue, as of valor, if I do not 
see at the same time the extreme of the 
opposite virtue, as in Epaminondas, 
who had the extreme of valor and the 
extreme of gentleness. For otherwise 
this character would not rise, but fall, 
by the excess of the one side. A man 
shows true gentleness, not by touching 
one extreme, but by touching both at 
once and filling up the interval. 


THE words we 80 often carelessly use 
reflect a force im the mind that uses 
them; they are the messengers of the 
secret life of men to other men. Born 
of mental energy in one,- they are 
mighty for good or ill in others. Guard 
therefore well the door of your lips. 
Weigh with case the words that may 
poison or bless for ever. 


Bur there is a fatality, a feeling so ir- 
resistible and inevitable that it has the 
force of doom, which almost invariably 
compels human beings to linger around 
and haunt the spot where some great 
and marked event has given color to 
their life time, and still more irresist- 
ibly, the darker the tinge that sad- 
dens it. 


WE must have a weak spot or two in 
a character before we can love it much. 
People that do not laugh or cry, or take 
more of anything than is good for them, 
or use anything but dictionary words, 
are admirable subjects for biographies. 
But we don’t always care must tor those 
flat pattern flowers that press best in 
the herbarium. 


SUCH are the vicissitudes of the world, 
through all its parts, t! at day and night, 
labor and rest, hurry and retirement, 
endear each other. Such are the changes 
that keep the mind in action; we desire, 
we pursue, we obtain, we are satisfied; 
we desire something else, and begin a 
new pursuit. 


As long as promises are flippantly 
and plentifully made, without care or 
thought or judgment, so long will they 
be lightly and frequently broken. If 
they are to be kept with strictness and 
fidelity, they must be made with intel- 
ligence and circumspection. 


TRUE courage is shown by doing with- 
out witnesses that which a man is ca- 
pable of doing in the face of the world. 
In the former case, it is certain that 
ostentation has no share in the effort. 


OBSTACLES which seem to hinder our 
course afford the best opportunities for 
developing the courage and accumulat- 
ing the power which we need to pur- 
sue it. 


From this life, as trom dungeon-bars, 
we look to the skies, and are refreshed 
visions of the home that 
shall be ours when we are free. 


EVERY day 
Those 
therefore that dare lose a day are 


dangerously prodigal. 


is a little life, and our | 
| whole life is but a day repeated. 


_~ 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


E. E. 8.—Parl, in knitting, means an 
inversion of stitches, which gives to the work 
a ribbed or waved appearance. 


L. V. W.—Courtesy requires that the 
gentieman escort be invited in after the 
ing entertainment, if the hour be not too late, 


N. J. P —A lute is a musical instrumen 
of the guitar species, formerly tn general ame 
but long superseded by the harp and guitar 
It is supposed to be of Eastern origin, ang ite 
invention has been ascribed to the Arabs. 

DOLLIEZ —The little white spots obsery. 
able in the finger-nails are due to some subtie 
action of the blood. They sometimes 
pear of themselves, but there is no known 
method of removing them. In reality 
signify nothing, though generally SU Dposed 
to denote gifts. 

ANNIE —Tbe first bospital in America, 
was founded at Quebec by three nuns, in 1639, 
In 1717, the first hospital in the English 
colonies was opened at Boston for persons 
sick with contagious diseases. The first army 
hospital in America was established at Cam. 
bridge, Mass., June 17, 1775. It was Placed 
under the charge of Dr. John Warren. 


T. R. P.—If you possess a taste for 
music, your age will prove no drawback in 
learning to play either the piano or guitar. 
As you have a taste for the former instru. 
ment it would be advisable to put yourself in 
the hands of a competent instructor, and ina 
reasonable time, with the slight knowledge 
you possess at present of the instrument, 
you will doubtless become a good performer, 


LEeTTiz£ —Olia-podrida (pronounced ol. 
la-po-dre-da) isa Spanish national dish, con- 
sisting of several kinds of meat cut up into 
small pieces, and stewed with a variety of 
vegetables. The dish is a great favorite with 
the poor, and is kept so long that its odor and 
flavor become highly offensive. It is com- 
monly used like pot pourri (pronounced po 
poor-ee) metaphorically to denote a medley. 

E. H. A.—Ox gall, the bile of the oz, 
a viscid green or greenish yellow fluid, of 
bitter and slightly sweetish taste, found 
chiefly in a membranous bag in the ox. It is 
sometimes very limpid and at other times 
like a syrup. It is the properties which it 
possesses which render it of value to the arts, 
for it dissolves greasy matters on ivory, and 
for cleansing woollen stuffs it is sometimes 
preferred to soap. It is much used by artists 
on account of ite combining with colors and 
increasing their lustre. 

H. H. R—Balsam of Tolu is a stimulant 
tonic, with a peculiar tendency to the pul- 
monary organs. It is given with some ad- 
vantage in chronic catarrh and other pectoral 
complaints in which a gently stimulating ex- 
pectorant is demanded; but should not be 
prescribed until after the reduction of inflam- 
matory action. Its agreeble flavor renders it 
a popular ingredient in expectorant mix- 
tures. The balsam is procured by making in- 
cisions into the trunk of the tree. 

EasTBoUuRNE —“Over fork over” is a 
very appropriate motto for some Scotchmen. 
It is borne by the family of the Ear! of Glen- 
cairn, and is explained by the legend of some 
ancestor of the Earl’s, who founded the fam- 
fly, finding a traitor fugitive concealed in & 
barn beneath the hay. When others would 
have passed, and let the wretch escape, the 
canny Scot cried out, “Over fork over!" and 
thus unearthed, or rather unhayed him. For 
this service the motto was assigned him. 

F. C. C.—Ghee is a kind of butter used 
in many parts of India, prepared generally 
from the milk of buffaloes. The milk is suc 
cessively boiled, cooled, and mixed with s 
little curdled milk. The process 1s completed 
by churning the curdled mass, to which some 
hot water is once added. I¢ is an article of 
commerce in India, but unpalatable to Euro 
peans from its strong smell and flavor. It is 
said that it may be kept from rancidity by 
boiling until all the water is evaporated, and 
then adding curdled milk and salt, and pre 
serving it in close jars. It is pronounced ge. 


FRaNK.—In one sense, your criticism is 
just. If a woman was a widow at the time of 
her death, her husband, of course, must have 
died before she did. But the words, “the 
late,” in such a case as the one you manne. 
signify something more than the —” 
that the widow's husband was dead. od 
also signify that he had died within 8 00 : 
paratively recent period. In the case ie 
woman who had lost her husband yo for 
was twenty-five or thirty years old, ap ys 
lived a widow for forty or fifty years, geen 
would speak of her as the widow of “the A 
John Jones. But if her husband pak of 
ceeded her to the grave within & brief pe > 
the words “the late” would be used to in 
cate that fact. ‘ 

Exta V.—There are several kinds 0 
roses in the United States, amoug gy 4 
the prairie rose, blooming 1D July, rr 
which some of the cultivated double 4 
roses have come; the dwarf rose, aie 
blooms from May to July; the pore 
found generally in damp ground, and yo 
blooms from June to September, *° 





e 
early white roses. The prairie ros. pore 
any other native species, bas its pistils ro 
in a column and projecting beyond — om 6 
tube. The tea or tea scented roses = ong 
variety of the China rose They a rance 

| buds, semi-double flowers, and a pan ere 
resembling that of green tea. Th¢ nes Hol 
rose was introduced into England vee from 

; land in 1596. The yellow ros cam Ale, 


‘hin r 
Persia, the musk rose Persia, China, 0 
the cabbage rose from the C# 
tains, and the damask rose from 


ucasus Mowe 
Damascus. 
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DAY DREAMS, 





BY 6. J. 





Only a dream—yet the dream was sweet! 
Only a vision, fleeting and fair, 

Of a life once lonely and incomplete, 
Made suddenly happy beyond compare— 


Of « heart once troubled and tried with pain, 
Hands that were weary and feet that were 
sore— 
They shoul/ never be sad and tired again— 
they should dwellin tne shadows of grief 
no more! 


For earth had grown bright with the beautiful 
light 
Of a love that was noble and earnest and 
true; 
And the kindred souls were dowered with 
strength 
To begin the battle of Life anew. 


Only a dream, and ft died fn its youth; 
For Love may be slighted and Hope 
despised; 
But in Heaven 1 know we shall learn the 
truth, 
And our dreams shall be more than realized. 


The Curse of Mahendra. 


BY R. 8. 














last! Good luck to you! May 

you bring back the biggest tusk 
of the rascallest old rogue elephant that 
ever burdened mother-éearth.”’ 

“My blessing with you, Reid. Lucky 
dog! lonly wish I hada chance of put 
ting a ball into the monster’s carcase. 
Great Scot! what wouldn’t I give to be 
you, instead of sweltering here in this 
confounded hole,”’ 

“] wish with all my heart you could 
join me, Stewart; but cheer up, old fellow, 
your turn will come next,” anewered the 
subject of these vehement valedictions—a 
young civilian, tall, dark and well knit 
together—as he passed quickly out of the 
meas-bungalow of the 9ist M.N.I., fol- 
lowed by several men anxious to speed his 
departure on a shooting expedition among 
the jungles of the Western Ghanuts of 
Southero India. 

“Look out, as it’s your first elephant 
hunt, Reid. Remember what! told you; 
the brutes are ticklish sport. Aim right 
in the centre of the forehead with steady 
hand and clear head, about fifteen paces 
off if possible, 

“Should you miss, put a ball in the hol 
low of the eye with your second barrel; if 
that misses, sauve qui peut. That’s my 
last word of advice,’”’ quoth the major, the 
old shikariof the party. “You bring to 
mind my first shot——” 

Asthe worthy man was deemed to be 
prolix over his well-known narratives, he 
was summarily interrupted by the dis- 
cordant voices of several irreverent young- 
sters, giving their equally valuable hints 
and admonitions, mingled with many de- 
spairing groans at the irony of an indis 
criminating fate, which doomed them to 
hateful musketry practice on the sultry 
plains, 

Among the turmoil of voices, Keid was 
calmly superintending the bestowal of 
some few remaining traps and packages in 
the dark recesses of the bullock cart, and 
after some necessary directions to his boy, 
Runghiah, an olive-brown sinister ex pres- 
sioned Tamil, he himself finally disap- 
peared into its mysterious depths. 

With a last grip of the hand nearest to 
him, a hearty farewell cheer from the 
younger men, a series of unearthly sounds 
trom the native driver, a flick of the huge 
whip, a twist to each of the ballocks’ tails, 
as the lumbering vebicle crawled slowly 
out of the mess-compound, the young 
man at ‘ength set off on his night journey 
to the foot of the distant Western Ghauts, 
outlined clear and dark against the deep 
blue vault of the starry sky. 

The moon was just rising, and the vivid 
silver light jell on the rustling palmyra 
groves, the massive mango topes, the 
slender cocoa-nut palms, the broad ex- 
panse of paddy-fields and the yellow 
stretches of sand extending in a series of 
arid undulations to the mountain range. 

As he leant out of the door of his primi- 
tive conveyance, finishing his cheroot be- 
fore finally composing himself for a few 
hours’ sleep, Reid smiled to himeel with a 
half-boyish grin of self-satisfaction, as he 
watched the fast disappearing lights of the 
little station of Manapatti 

At last he was on the eve of the realiza 
ti0n of one of his fondest dreams At last 


«WW Miss old fellow, so you're off at 


ne was to take partin an elephant hunt, 
and all thetrue native ardor for sport 
seemed to possess his soul. 

Fortunate fellow! Gifford Reid was In- | 
deed what may be termed lucky; he had 





very little to complain of, very few wishes 
ungratified. A spoilt child of fortune, 
very tender were the rose leaves that bad 
as yet ruffied his pathway. 

At the top of the list when he passed out 
for the Civil Serviee, with interest at home 
and in India, from the commencement of 
his career he had been placed at good sta- 
tions, and told every day in the week he 
was on the high road to splendid appoint- 
ment», as soon as some few years of ser- 
vice had passed over his head. He was, 
moreover, engaged to a sweet girl in old 
England—what could he want more? 

Besides, he was bard-working, with a 
true love for his profession, and had just 
published a manual on Indian law which 
had taken the Presidency by storm, and 
had even been permitted by Government 
to be entered among the sacred depart- 
mental archives, 

It was anent this book he owed the pro- 
spect of the purposed shooting expedition. 
Constant work and hard study had told 
upon him, and when the last corrected 
proof had been sent to the printers, he had 
applied for a month's leave to the Western 
Ghauts. 

Nothing to me is more strangely weird 
than a night’s journey in a bullock bandy 
along to< silent Indian roads, through the 
sleepy Hindu villages, with their roused 
howling, pariah dogs holding concert with 
the barks of the prowling jackals. 


Jogging slowly under the spreading 
branches of the grotesque banyan trees, 
arched across the path and throwing 
ghostiy shadows among the quivering 
lights; passing the wayside chutrams, with 
the fires lighted by wandering beggars 
and benighted travelers still smoulding 
among the ashes; ever and anon catching 
glimpses of the time-worn temples, stand- 
ing out in the moonlight gray and ghostly, 
with their shapely pillars, ornate carvings 
and dusky impenetrable depths of shade; 
skirting the wide silvery expanse of brim- 
ming tanks, gleaming in the moonlight, 
and crossing now and again some mighty 
river, owing peacefully to ths sea. 

It is a wonderful scene; an uncanny and 
creepy feeling steals over one as the inter- 
vals of silence are broken by the rasping 
croak of the bull-frog or the shrill cry of 
the night-bawk. 

Reid may not have been influenced in 
the same way, or perhaps not much given 
to sentiment. He was notin the humor 
for moonlight musings, for he soon turned 
his back upon the prospect, lay full length 
on his mattress, and wasina few moments 
in the land of happy dreams. 

Just as the dawn was breaking in the 
east, with that sudden and brilliant glow 
peculiar to India, the bullock cart rum- 
bled into the street of the native village at 
the foot of the Ghauts, a violent twist of 
the tails exciting the patient animals into 
a last expiring effort of extraordinary ac- 
tivity. 

The unwonted sharp trot and Increased 
shaking of the country-made springs 
roused Keid from his slumbers, and he 
awoke just as bis native servant appeared 
at the door for orders, 

They had pulled up at the house of the 
head man of the district, who, under 
commands from the collector, was to find 
the necessary coolies to carry the tonjon 
(a covered chair) and the baggage up the 


A loud call brought several dark forma 


tothe front, among them the Tshsildar | 


bimself, salaaming and declaring all was 
ready as the sahib had ordered, 

‘Would the sahib partake of a little 
coftee before starting ?’’ 

Sipping the welcome beverage as he sat 
in a solitary chair placed in the low ver- 
andah, Keid watched, in the cool grey 
light of the morning, the preparations for 
nis transit up the precipitous mountain 
paths to the coffee planation to which he 
was bound. 

Some score of nearly naked men 
swarmed round, gesticulating and jabber- 
ing over the distribution of the loads, 
while the indefatigable Runghbiah of evil 
countenance arranged matters to his own 
satisfaction and his master’s welfare with 
authoritative serenity and quiet activity. 





above them, their lofty summits gold. 
glinted in the rays of the rising sun. 

The path soon began to ascend by the 
banks of asmail rushing stream, nearly 
hidden in a thick jungle of oleanders and 
tropical undergrowth. 

Very beautiful are these Western 
Ghauta, extending far south to Oape Com- 
orin, and rearing their massive crowns in 
precipitous buttresses of jangle-covered 
rock to the height of some 4,000 or 5,000 
feet. 

Deeply indented with picturesque ra- 
vines, down which thunders many a 
mountain torrent; thickly clothed with 
magnificent primeval forests, the haunt of 
the elephant, tiger, wild boar, deer, and 
smaller game, they present an ideal para 
dise to the hunter; and it was with a sigh 
of pleasant anticipation Reid, as he as- 
cended higher and higher, viewed the 
scenes of what he trusted would prove bis 
future deeds of prowess. 

Four bourses’ continuous climb, through 
increasingly wilder and more beautifal 
scenery, brought him tothe shoulder of 
the pasa, where the road began the descent 
into the Travanoore district, and entered 
the first coffee clearing, on which was 
situated the bungalow of Reid's friend, 

Some few hundred feet beiow,it stood 
out in the distance, builton aspur of the 
hills, with huge precipices bounding it at 
back, and an extensive view of mountain, 
forest, and gorge in front, stretching far 
away toa silver line on the horizon—the 
gleam of the Indian Ocean. 

A hearty welcome from the Scotch plian- 
terand a breakfast fit for the gods, or 
better still a hungry man, ravenous from 
inhaling the keen mountain air, awaited 
Reid’s arrival, and after doing justice to 
the repast and giving the last station gup, 
he commenced plying his host with ques- 
tions relative to the object of bis visit. 

‘Come here,’ said the coffee-plianter, 
Grabam by name, stepping outside the 
rough but cosy saltting-room on to the 
verandah, 

“I'll show you inatrick what you are 
to expect. Look there,’’ pointing toa smail 
forest clearing some hundred feet below 
them down the nearest gorge, ‘that’s my 
new bit of coffee planting this season; two 
nights ago a band of elephants broke 
through the jungle and killed two coolies, 
I can’t get a soul to go down there now. 
The brutes up-rooted the freshly-planted 
bushes, and piayed Old Harry all round. 
We'd better organizs a shooting party in 
that direction, and some fellows are com- 
ing to tiffin today to talk it over with 
you,” 

‘*W hat’s the name of the peak to your 
left, Graham? Whats great mags of rock 
and forest it is, towering over the rent like 
a monarch!” and Reid designated with his 
band a magnificent mountain almost fac- 
ing him, whose picturesque, clear-cut 
form was outlined against the deep cobalt 
of the sky. 

The sun though high, had not pene- 
trated the dark forest covered ravines and 
gorges indenting its massive shoulders, 
and they showed in dark purple furrows 
down the precipitous sides many thou- 
sand fect tothe deep valleys below. In 
shape and size it dwarfed the surrounding 
hilis, 

‘That's Mahendragheri, or the Mother 
of the Mountains, the sacred mountain of 
the hill tribes. No European has, as yet, 


| set foot in its forest recesses, or scaled its 





For methodical management, attention | 


to essential details, and minute observance 
to the personal comfort of his employer, 
there is no servant under the sun of any 
clime or nation equal to a first-class native 
boy. He isa factotum, valet, caterer, chef 


de cuisine, butler and steward, all in one 
Without him India is a desert. 

In a quarter of an hour the little body of 
men was under way the tanjon bearers 
singing their wild characteristic rhyme in 


time to the stereotyped jog-trot march 


along the paddy bunds leading to the | 


'Gbhauta, towering purple, mist covered 


rocky heights. 

“The jungle is too impenetrable and the 
precipices too stiff. Besides, the hill men 
put every obstacie in the way of getting 
there if they can. There’sa good deal of 
netive superstition and folk-lore mixed up 
up with it. 

‘*As far as I can gather, the Mother of the 
Mountains is, from all accounts, a most 
malignant old lady, and pursues with her 
curse any unfortunate who presumes to 
intrude on her domain, 

“All I can vouch for from my own 
knowledge is, that I and some other fel- 
lows have twice set off determined to hunt 
on those forbidden grounds and ilil-luck 
has attended us on both occasions,’’ 

“You don’t surely attribute your mis- 
fortanes to the natives’ gross supersti- 
tions 7?’ asked Keid with evident scorn. 

“Not certainly as the cause of the effect. 
I only insinuate that when Bond broke his 


leg by a nasty fall on the first day of our | 


expedition, necessitating an immediate 
return to send him post haste down to the 
plains: and when ! had to come back 
yoicker than I went on our sécond tria 

find my drying sheda nearly burnt to the 
ground, there is something ip these coinci 
dences to give coior tothe native tradition, 
that no stranger puts foot on Mahendra 


with impunity. Naturally our disasters 
were nuts to the aborigines,”’ 


“Are elephants there too?” questioned 
Reid, scanning the scene attentively. 

“It’s their stronghold, but they are held 
sacred aiso, One must get leave from the 
Travancore Rajab any way to shoot them 
on this side of the Ghauta, and he rareiy 
vouchsafes it. I have, however, a standing 
order, owing to their depredationsand the 
danger to the coolies and tapal men trav- 
eling from here to Travancore, 

“If any invade my territory or are on 
the main roads I bave permisson to dis. 
patoh them if I can. There's an old rogue- 
elephant that comes down from Mahen- 
dra. I have a heavy score agsinst him, 
bat it would be a brave man to follow his 
tracks into those unknown jungies over 
thers; besides,” added Graham with a 
slight smile, ‘the natives call him ‘Siai- 
tan,’ Setan.”’ 

The conversation then turned on other 
matters, the merite of guna, beile and 
various accoutrements dear to every 
sbikari’s heart. Some days passed quickly 
and happily enough, but no elephant fell 
to the guns of Reid and his friends, 
though every morning brought tidings of 
fresh depredations committed by the huge 
beasts. 

Awe stricken coolles related, in excited 
tones, how one man after another had been 
attacked and killed by the much dreaded 
rogue elepbant, who appeared to vanish 
into thin air when theenthusiastic hunters 
were put upon his track. The continued 
recital of this monster's misdeeds excited 

Reid intensely. 

He swore “that cursed brute should 
give up the ghost from a shot from bis ex- 
press,’’ 

Graham only shook bis head gravely. 
He was a quiet staid man, a strict Preaby- 
terian; he looked rather scandalized at his 
com panion'’s vehemence. 

One day better luck attended the party; 
a small female elephant tell to Reid’s 
rifle, and he was thereby rendered mnch 
elated. 

There was #0 much of honest boyish en- 
thusiasm and eager excitement about him, 
that the soberer members of the ex pedition 
felt drawn towards bim, as to a younger 
brother fresh from school. 

It was delightful to these hard-worked 
men, living for the greater part of the year 
lonely and isolated lives, to meet with a 
spirit so untrammelied by wordly care, 
throwing off #0 completely the thraidom 
of office and appearing so littie spoilt by 
the adoration of society. 

Reid was always the favorite in every 
station he entered, where his modest and 
straightforward character and brilliant 
abilities endeared bim to all. 

He had many sterling virtues, counter- 
balanced by fewer fauits than most men; 
chief among the latter was a rather head- 
atrong determination united toa nervous 
excitability often verging on passion. 

Moreover the intense study of laws dar- 
ing the past months spent on the plains 
during the hottest season of the year, 
with a touch of fever towards the close, 
had teid vpon him more than he was 
aware, and this leave to the hills was as 
the baim of Gilead to hia Jaded brain and 

body. 

Towards the ond of the third week, 
when two more elephants, with many 
smaller beads of game, had made up a 
goodly bag, the foreman of the éstate, a 
dark, wiry-limbed Tamil, presented him- 
self in the early morning as Graham and 
his friends were enjoying their chota haz 
ari in the coool shade of the verandah prior 
to arranging their pians for the day. 

With a lugubrious countenance the man 
demanded an interview with his master. 
Graham stepped aside and after some min- 
utes of earnest conuersation came back 
slowly, with his long Sootch face percepti- 
bly graver and more anxious, 

‘*No bad news, I hope?’’ queried Keid. 

“They are queer creatures, these na 
tives,’’ returned Graham, sitting down te 





bis unfinished cup of chocolate, 

‘ne never knows when their keen sus- 
ceptibilities will be offended, and often the 
very thing one imagines is being done for 
their benefit they will calmly tell you is 
bringing untold horrors upon them. That's 
why no European treatment will ever ef- 
face cholera; their prejudices are so great, 
they would rather die than owe their lives 
to our drugs or our doctors. 


‘“Atall events, | despair of seeing any 
improvement or signs of enlightened 
civilization emong these hili-men. What 
do you think Moses, thuugh he professes 
Christianity has just t ime?yr appears 
hat rogue eiepnact bas been at Dis pranks 
agein. 

“| wasin hope he had retired to his 


native fastnesses in the heart of Mahendra, 
but hetook ashort nocturnal walk last 
| night down the Travancore Ghaut, met 
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our poor tapal man ascending with the 
bag, seized him, mauled the poor wretch 
out of all recognition and returned to the 
jungle, where his tracks can be seen mak. 
ing beck to bis haunts in the sacred moun- 
tain, 
and providentially escapes. He brought 
the news but not our letters; they sre scat 
tered, | fear beyond reeovery, at the scene 
of the catastrophe. 

“But here’s the queer part. Moses 

solemnly affirms that In bis opinion and 
the coolies’, all the past disasters and this 
crowning mistortane are laid to our door! 
We, my dear fellow, bave brought these 
calamities upon these innocent victimes by 
our indiscriminate slaughter of the berd 
of aecred elephants. 
e “You, above all, Keid, by your ir- 
reverent manner of talking of Mahendra, 
and your known blood-thirstiness against 
the holy animals, bave incurred the wrath 
of the Great Spirit of the Mountain, 

“The natives are fully determined this 
rogue elephant is the devil himeelf let 
loose upon our devoted heads, as # pun- 
ishment for our blasphemy. 

Moses summed up bis 
Kravely asking me if you 
persuaded to return sooner to the plains 
#0 as to avert further misfortunes.”’ 

The absurdity of the idea made both 
men laugh. 

“Instead of departing earlier I'll employ 
the sbort time that remains to me in hunt 
ing up this evil monster and making bim 
pay the Just penalty for his crimes, 

‘QGome, Graham, stir your stumps, jold 
man, and give directions for beaters at 
once. T'liseeto the rifies and will he 
ready a8 s00n as you are,”’ 

With excited voice and gesture, Reid 
rome preparatory to going to his room, 
Graham placed bis hand on the young 


indictment by 


could not be 


man's arm, 

“It'« no use, my dear fellow, you'll not 
get a hill-man to follow you. If I could 
make up a party I'd dose with pleasure, 
Inthe meanwhile | have already sent 
some coolies down the gbaut for the poor 
fellows remains. 

“They'll be back by tiffin time, and we 
shall hear in which direction the rogue 
has made tracks; he ia, by now, twenty or 
thirty miles above, in the heart of the 
jungles of Mahendra, where I, for one, 
decline to follow him. Living amongst 
the natives as | do | never run counter to 
their prejudices more than 1 can help. 

‘Resides, without the aid of the hill 
men, whose superstitious fears are just 
now greatly excited, it would be impos 
sible to attempt the expedition. They 
aione know the land-marks and beaten 
tracks through the jangle.”’ 


The tepal nan’s son was with bim | 
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stands their lingo, so 1 can’t go wrong. 
Ta ta, old man! Here's death to the sacred 
elephant of 
a Shaitan.’’ 

Ae the words passed the younge 
| lips, Granam happened to catch the tran- 
sient expression on the face of Reid’s na- 
tive servant. His whole countenance was 
disfigured by «a look of concentrated 
hatred and heathen fansticism, a8 his 
sinister, deep-set eyes rested on bis master 
with a fierce vindictive glare. 

Feeling Graham's ger® directed towards 
himself the man’s habitual reserved 
suavity of manner instantly returned, 
but that fleeting glimpse had revealed to 
Grabam ihe innermost recesses (fan evil 
and revengeful spirit. 

He felt inclined to draw Reid aside and 
warn him—of what? A moment’s thought 
showed how slight were hia grounds for 


any tangible suspicion, and, moreover, 
while he debated the opportunity ws 
lost, 


Reid, with impatient stride, was already 
some way down the road towards the 
spur that connected their sideof the valley 
with the stupendous mountain opposite. 

With a strange foreboding of evil, 
Grabam turned back into his bungalow, 











“| declare, to hear you talk, (jrabam, 
you might have changed places with my 
boy, Runghiah, who tis the most bigoted 
heathen alive,”” answered Keid with ill- 
concealed impatience. ‘‘He has been in 
wardiy cursing me, | am positive, for 
every shot I have fired and has done poo- 
jah to Satan ever since his arrival here, 
And if you believe in the power of the 


evil eye, you watch him when I inveigh | 


against elephants. He positively glares at 
me, But thisisall rot, not following up 
these tracks! 

“Look here, Graham, If you are so con 





foundedly particular about hurting their | 


feelings, I'll take the responsibility 
tackling these fellows, and see if a little 
bribery and corruption will not make 
them change their minds. Surely, 
death of this brute is more to be desi: ed 
than a repetition of this morning's slaugh- 
ter. 


of 5 


the | 


“1 certainly consider that in the cause of | 


humanity the rogue should be dispatched 
as expeditously as possible. Should I be 


able to collect a sufficient number of cool- | 


ies, you will not stand in my way ifl go 
alone?” 

“No,” replied the planter doubtfully. 
“] cannot, of course, coerce your move 
ments, Il can only give you my view of 
the matter as my experience dictates, 
However, you'll not get a man to go with 
you, | am confident.” 

Oontrary, however, to (jraham’s ex pect- 
ations, and to his undisguised surprise— 
by what persuasions and golden keys he 
never discovered—in baif an bour’s time 
Reid appeared with his ecratch troop of 
guides and beaters, fully equipped for the 
6x pedition. 


The young man had recovered his tein- 
per and good spirits Hie laughingly 
asked (iraham to congratalate him and 
wieh him good luck 

I wiebh you a safe retur! ana wered 

e Scotcnman Ww Some grea bor 
be fool hardy, and ow the ! men's 
directiona implicitiy, iamy iast word of 
adi vice,’’ 

*Runghiah comes with me. He under- 


where he remained writing letters for the 
homeward mail till roused by the return 
of bis foreman, who had beaiéd the party 
to recover the corpse of the tapal man. 

The native entered slowly and after sa- 
laaming said in alow concentrated voice: 

‘Ja it true, sabib, that Reid Sabib done 
gone to Mahendragheri 7’ 

“True that be bas gone towards the 
mountain, but many things may turn bim 
back from venturing far, Moses,’’ returned 
Graham in measured accents, 

The Tamil clasped his thin, 
bands with # gesture of despair, 

‘‘Why Master Sahib let young master 
go? See, Grabam Sabib, I tell you true. 
The curse of Mahendra will be upon him. 
She will hear no strange foot upon her 
mountain. He will die, that brave young 
eahib! Even if he killed the sacred ¢éle- 
phant. Heonly kill the body, The Shai- 
tan will still follow him. As the elephant 
dies, so will he himself die. I have 
said.’’ 

“Hiow you, a Christian, can talk such 
utter bosh surpasses my understanding. 
Il am ashamed of you, Moses!” ejaculated 
Grabam with severity. 

“Noe, sabib,’’ returned the foreman ré 
spectfully, but with quiet decision, the 
missionary sahibs they persuade one, two, 
three, naybe ten men [to serve Christian 
(iod, one in this village, one in that. 

“They teach them God is good, all sin 
bad, Christian God very strong, Satan very 
weak, very much afraid; but, think you, 
sabib, because those few men do Christian 
worship among all thousand, thousand 
heathen round all, bad has become good — 
that theShaltans are frightend away by 
those ten men ? 

“Tam a Christian true, Graham Sahib, 
and | pray Christian God, but Satan of the 
heathen are still here. The NShaitan of 
Mahendra will not go tor me, nor for 
twenty missionary sahibs, 
as death and as crue! as sin !’’ 


nervous 


The man epoke with repressed vehe 
mence and honest conviction, 
His master did not answer. Long ex- 


perience warned him futile was argument 


against the most deep-rooted superstitions | 
of the natives, who through long ages of | 


darkness, from generation to generation, 
have been in bondage to the powers of evil. 
Besides, the astute Tamil’s crude theory 
after all hit the right nail on the bead, 

A tew conversions here and there would 
never uplift the pall of heathen ignorance 
or lessen the gross abominable vice with 
which the Indian races are imbued. 

Too truly had Moses attested to the pres. 
evce of Satan and all his works still pre- 
siding in their midst. The Shaitan had 
not been dislodged from his fastnesses; he 
had not even beeu shaken. 

The long tropical day dragged on siowly 
to its close; the dark blue shadows deep 
ened in the valleys and crept up the moun- 
tain sides; the distant ranges glowed ina 
crimson hase, while the western horizon 
shimmered in golden flame. 

Graham stood anxiously watching for 
some sign of the hunting party. At his 
desire the overseer had gone down the 
mountain to the connecting spur, to ren 
der assistance if necessary, some coolies 
accom pan ying him with refreshments and 


torchea, 

futas yetthere wast sign nor sound 
of human voice 

i ret DK phant, far dowr ‘ 
ghauvutand ac ee the precipitous gorge 


would be wafted the cheerful song of the 
Tamiis and the wild, weird hunting chant 
of the hill-men. 


It is as strong | 


Mahendra, to the old rogue of | scen 


~ 
~ 





The suniight faded; the intense blue gray | 


twilight, peculiar to those regions, 


|of the higher mountains, leaving the 


ivilian’s | lower depths in impenetrable shadow. 


Soon night had thrown her sable mantle 
over the whole scene, 

Grabam at midnight gave up bope of his 
friend’s return till the morrow. 

Atearly dawn, after reckless, broken 
sleep, he set out down the path to Mahen- 
dragheri accompanied by Moses and some 
coolies, who bad returned overnight with 
no tidings of the hunting party. 

For some distance they walked rapidly 


estate, and then entered the beantiful 
forest, clothing all the available points of 
Vaniage ou the gigantic precipices. 

Graham was too occupied with anxious 
| thoughts to give much 
scene around him, yet it was fair enough 
| to merit more than a passing glance. 

Lovely ferns, rare orchids, and luxuri 
ant creepers lined the rock-bound way, 
while overhead the thick and varied 
foliage of grand old monarchs of the 
woods threw a grateful shade on the ateep 
and rugged path below. 

A trickling, murmuring stream often 
crossed the road, tumbling down the rocks 
to join the main torrent, rushing madly 
over its boulder-strewn bed in the cool, 
purple depths of the gorge far down the 
ghaut, its sullen roar often striking on the 
ear. 

In about two hours the spur was crossed 
to the opposite side, and Grabam stood on 
the outlying flank of the great sacred 
mountain, 

He was still, however, on a well-beaten 
track to some coftee plantations on the 
further side of the ravine, but it was not 
till after another hour’s further tradge 
that he came across signs of the divergence 
of the hunting party from the main road, 





Here and there, at longer and shorter in 
terva!s, appeared abundant signs of the 
proximity of elephants; their weil beaten 
tracks through gigantic elephant grass 
were evidenton all sides, leading from the 
heart of the mountain to the ravine below. 

It was one of these Reid had followed, 
according to tbe opinion of the bhill- men. 
With the same uneérrivg sagacity of the 
North American Indian they can track 
man and beast through the pathless jung- 
les. 

Grabam and his coolies halloed and 
coo-6e’d to attract attention. The forest 
rang with their shouts, and the echoes re- 
sounded clear and sharp from one preci- 
pice to another, 

“It be’s living he must hear and eall 
back,” muttered the Scotchman. 

But, as of old to the worshippers of Baal, 
there was neither speech nor lenguage, 
nor any that answered. 

Just as Graham was debating the advisa- 
bility of running counter to the openly 





expressed terror of the natives and ascend- 
ing the mountain in search of his friend, a 
long drawn distant cry broke upon his 
ear. 

With might and main he answered back, 
and strode rapidly in the direction of the 


| voice on one of the beaten elephant tracks 
| leading steeply up into the thickest jungle 


of Mahendra, followed at a lagging dis- 
tance by his half-bearted crew. 

Ina short time, tearing down the pre- 
cipitous path in hot haste, consternation 
and distress depicted upon his counten- 
ance, appeared one of the hill-men who 
had elected to follow Reid. His story was 
soon told, 

“The sahib bad shot the rogue-elephant 
with his own hand right through the 
forehéad, there,” and the native put his 
finger to the centre of his black, perspir- 
ipg brow. ‘The huge beast had sunk 
down, dead a8 a stone; but as they ran up 
to the sahib he too had fallen down. 

“Runghiah and the coolies were now 
carrying bim through the jungle. He did 
not know for certain if the sahib was 
dead. He was white—so white. He looked 
like death. It was the Shaitan of Ma. 
hevara who had struck bim down in 
vengeance for his slaughter of the sacred 
elepbant,’”’ 

It appeared, on further inquiry, that the 
day be‘ore Reid bad tracked the brute far 
up into the recesses of the forest, and, 
losing the trail at dusk, bad e6ncamped on 
the inountain for the night. Early in the 


morning he had resumed the bunt, and 
nad met with his «¢ nemy above the jungle, 
ainong the arse thick grass clothing the 
~ } 6 mouptalir 

~ srTaha staned ré 0 
ne us footateps heralded the approach 
of the rest of the party. 


Borne on the shoulders of the natives 
was the prostrate body of Gifford Reid 
, 


attention to the | 


de- | 


ded on the eold, cleariy-defined forms | 











through thecleared portion of the coffee | 

















followed by Runghiah, whose face wore 
an expression of vindictive exultation. 

The planter glanced at bim suspiciously, 
and then at his master, who, at first sight, 
appeared lifeless. 

A hasty inspection proved that he was 
still breathing though whether suffering 
from a faint, a burt, or sunstroke, Gra. 
ham was unable to ascertain. He rapidly 
‘made up an improvised hurdie, placed the 
unconscious man upon it, and hurriedly 
turned bis steps homeward. 

Reid, under rough but effacious treat- 
ment, soon regained his senses, and de 


| clared bis belief that as soon as he had 


shot the elephant, seeing his aim had 
taken effect, he had sprang forward into 
the open ander the fall rays of the blazing 
sun, and feit himselt struck down on the 
instant by them. 

He appeared nervously anxious to verify 
and reiterate this version of his story, and 
strange to say, showed none of that nat- 
ural elation at accomplishing the object of 
his expedition as might have been ex- 
pected 

He did net even bemoan the abandon- 
ment of the valuable tusks, as the coolies 
could not be induced to return tor them. 

Thus the defunct monarch of Mahendra 
was left to rot, a prey to wild beasts and 
myriad anis 

After a day or two Reid professed bim- 
self well enough to descend the Ghauts to 
Manapatti, and Graham did not oppose 
his decision, deeming it best that he 
should obtain, without further delay, 
proper medical advice. 

He was not, in fact, easy about his 
friend. Reid appeared to have received 
some severe mental shock. He was silent, 
depressed, and, for so bright and genial a 
spirit, even morose, The only topic of 
conversation with which he broke the 
monotony of silence was to repeat in low 
tones the history of the hunt. 

‘Look! I bit him there, Grabam. Just 
as the major told me, straight and clean in 
the centre of his forehead. It was a grand 
shot! My hand never swerved, my eye 
never wavered! The bail went straight to 
the brain, Grabam, straight as a die to the 
brain.’’ 

Once his triend detected bim with his 
forefinger pressed firmly in the middle of 
his forehead—so firmly there was a per 
ceptible red mark left as he drew it hast 
ily away. He laughed uneasily. 

“Do you know what my boy has just 
told me?’ he asked in a quick, nervous 
manner. ‘He inquired with tender so. 
licitude if I felt any pain here, And when 
1 replied why the deuce 1 should feel a 
pain there or anywhere else, he answered 
with bis usual sardonic grin : 

‘‘*Pardon, sahib, me very giad to hear 
master say that thing. The curse of Ma 
hendra is there! No pain, then the Shai- 
tan no hurt master!’ 

“I told bim to hold his tongue, and not 
talk such folly. But afterwards I couldn’t 
for the life of me resist asking about this 
dread curse, upon which he answered with 
solemn unction, ‘Master hit the sacred 
elephant here,’ touching bis forebead. 
‘Where the elephant die, master have 
plenty pain! Master die, too !’’ 

“That is the superstition, 1 believe,” re 
marked Graham. 

“All I can say is, and you may laugh at 
me as a fool, old man, ever since that idiot 
spoke I have had a pain there.”’ 

The Scotchman did not laugh. He felt 
assured that from the effects of undue ex- 
posure and excitement his friend was on 
the verge of a serious illness. 

Fever, probably, was heralding its ad- 
vent by these signs of mental aberration 
and hysterical fancies. The sooner be 
could get him down the ghaut the better, 
and without more ado he determined 
set off then and there with bis suffering 
guest. 

Reid acquiesced without a demur. He 
seemed strangely subdued, and relapsed 
into silent moodiness, 

The evening found both men on the 
plains, installed in the dark bangalow. 
Much to Grahem’s disgast, he found, even 
with the united efforts of the Tabsildar 
and his own foreman, there would be D0 
chance of procuring a bullock bandy for 


) two or three hours. 


He was, perforce, obliged to possess his 
soulin patience, and bear the tedium of 
the delay as best he could. 

Aftera hasty meal (at which Reid ate 
nothing), he went outinto the verandab 
to watch for the promised vehicle. 

The ai: of the inner room appeared sti? 
ing after the clear keen atmosphere of thé 
billa) Hecould not, however, preva 
Reid to join bith; and the conviction 
gained upon him that the poor felicw wa4 
rapidly getting worse, and felt too il! for 
any exertion. 


on 











Having made the invalid as comfortable 
as inadvequaie means permit ed, and as 
his presence seemed to irritate him, the 
planter left bim to his own thoughts and 
dreams silence ip the dim dask of the 
gathering night. 

How long he sat wraptin his own anx- 
ious musings’—bis ear strained to catch the 
sound of the expected conveyance, the 
time appearing interminably long and 
dreary—be never knew, but suddenly be 
was struck by the intense stiliness of the 
inner room. 

Once or twice before, at intervals, Reid 
had moved, coughed, heaved an audible 
sigh, and otherwise given tangible proots 
of his presence; but now nota sound, not 
a movement disturbed the heavy waves 
of sultry air. 

Once Rungbiah bad glided in, and re- 
turned to report, in passionless subd ued 
accents, ‘Reid Sahib was sleeping—aleep- 
ing fast.” 

Beyond that interruption the sick man 
had been left undisturbed. Graham rose 
hastily with an undefined fear, and enter- 
ing the whitewashed scantily-furnished 
room, passed quickly to the centre table at 
which sat Reid, 

He was leaning back with his head rest- 
ing against the high hard back of the 
wooden cbair, his iegs placed, crossing 
each other, on the edge of the table. 

In the dim uncertain light hia face 
looked drawn, gray, and very still. But 
on tbe ap-turned forehead was a small 
round mark, from which trickled down, 
over the pallid skia a ghastly red stream, 
dyeing thewhitesbrit beneath and falling 
drop by drop ov the floor. As Graham 
touched the cold nerveless hand hanging 
down by theside, the terriole truth flashed 
upon him. 

He called wildly fora light, and by its 
wavering rays he saw Gifford Reid was 
dead, Sbot by his own hand through the 
brain by a little pocket revolver of small 
smooth bore and noiselsss action. 

It had fallen from the limp cold hand on 
to the matted floor. 

The curse of Mahendra was accomp- 
lished! The Saaitan of the mountain had 
claimed bis victim—or had Ruogbiab any- 
thing to do with it? 

Who could tell? 


Defence of the Alamo. 





KRY J. L. H. 





there are notable instances of heroism 

and self-sacrifice on the part of those 
who have risen in defence of their country 
intne hour of ber greatest need. These 
men, generally drawn from all grades of 
life, have no claim to be regarded as other 
than volunteers, pure and simple. 

They fought from no mercenary wotive, 
nor even for the sake of renown, but from 
that stern sense of duty which alone can 
make meén heroes in the truest meaning of 
the word, 

Too often these gallant deeds are ac- 
corded no suitable recognition, The 
graves where the heroes lie are sometimes 
neglected; their memory is not cherished 
as it ought to be, and even the anniversary 
of their glorious exploit calls forth no 


|” the history of almost every nation, 


and lawless as biu.self, he advanced with 
all the confidence of a conqueror, pillaging 
as he went, and carrying destruction into 
the very heart of the country. He an 

nounced his intention of sweeping Texas 
from end to end. 

In this critical state of affairs it became 
& matter of vital importance to hold the 
Mexican maracders in check, unti! 
Houston had time to rally his scattered 
followers, and take the field with an ade 
quate force, 

But how was this to be dene? There 
was no regular organized force available, 
and to collect a sufficiently strong body of 
settlers, separated as they were by im. 
mense distances, involved a delay which 
would undoubtedly prove fatal. If Texae 
was to be saved, prompt and decisive 
measures must be taken. 

It was then that the heroic Travis came 
tothe front with his hundred and forty 
gallant volunteers. Incredibie as it may 
seen, this devoted liltie band undertook 
the almost hopeless task of stemming the 
Mexican advance. 

They took possession of the Alamo fort, 
determined to hold out to the last, even 
though it ended in their total extermina- 
tion, 

Their example seemed to be contagious. 
One morning, as they looked out ecross 
the plain, they beheld a smail body of 
men advancing towards the fort. 

The strangers proved to be thirty-two 
brave fellows from Ei Kefugio, who had 
come to swell the littie garrison. Their 
oniy other reinforcements that arrived 
consisted of the renowned David Crockett 
and two of his companions. 

The total strength of the garrison 
amountea to only one hundred and 
seventy five, and against them five thon- 
sand Mexicans were advancing ! 

Still, im spite of these enornuious odds, 
not a man flinched from the deadly 
Siruggie that was about to conmence. 
They knew their country’s fate wasin 
their hands, 

With such leaders as Travis, Crockett, 
and Bowie (of “bowie knife’’ fame), the 
force shut apin that grimy iittle fort, 
sinall es their numbers were, was one not 
to be despised. 

Oo the 23rd of February the Mexican 
troops appeared in sight, and halted within 
range of the fort. The impetuous Santa 
Anna, confident of his ability tocarry the 
place by storm, lost no time in making the 
attem pt. 

But he had reckoned without hia host; 
he was proniptly repulsed with consider 
able loss, and deemed it expedient to got 
out of range of the deadly fire of those 
Texan riflemen. 

Then the struggie commenced in down- 
right egarnesiness—a struggle perhaps un- 
paraileled in the history of warfare. 

Five Mexican batieries were placed in 
position, and began to play Upon the 
doomed fort, but the defenders knew how 
to handle their. rifles, and picked off the 
gunners with unérring Skil! 

Santa Anna, mad with rage at being 
bathed by such an inferior force, made 
more than one cesperate assault, bul was 





grateful tribute from their fellow vourtry- 


1m6n, 


And yet if they had not stood, as it | 


were in the breach, disaster and conquest 
would inevitably have followed. 

Perhaps in no other instance it this more 
strikingly exemplified than in the case of 
‘he brave defenders of the Alamo fort 
during the Mexican invasion of Texas, in 
(né earlier part of the present century. 
Never in the whole of American history, 
has there been a more glorious achieve- 
ment, and but rarely one attended with 
xreater resulta, 

Yet, what is known of it now? How 
offen is the incident referred to? Few 
ven can tell tbe name of the indomitable 
commander, William Barrett Travis. 

The story is weil worth telling, for it af- 

‘ds another iilustration—and a very 
“triking one—of what a mere handful of 
resolute men can do, even when pitted 
&galnst overwhelming odds, 

Karly in the year 1436, a force of two 
thousand Mexicans, unuer the fierce and 
brutal Santa Anna, raided Texas. Houston, 

* Texan leader, who made a braves and 


“K4IDSt the invaders with his gailant Little 
“as verw eimed yn mbers, and 
a‘ 4 i 
A . 
4 viex ans 
a fresh body ¢ « ha ng 
886d tbe frontier. ao that Santa Anna 


Ould count upon five thousand strong. 
With this force, composed of men as fierce 


driven back again and again 

With dogged obstinacy he stuck to the 
siege, determined to retuce the place at 
all hazards, and vowing vengeance on the 
defenders 

Day after day the attack was renewed, 
but still the garrison showed no signs of 
surrenders. Hemwedin on all sides by 
their fierce assailants, the besieged fought 
on with unflinching courage. 

In leas than a week their deadly fire had 
brought down more than one thousand of 
thsenemy. The ground around the fort 
was literally covered with thé siain. 

For twelve aays the fignt wenton with- 
out interruption, and by the end of that 
tine fully onetbird «f the whole Mexican 
foree had been killed «ff! Hut the brave 
defenders had not escaped scot-free—far 
from it 

Their ranks thinned; 
many were already wounded, and to add 
to their softerings, sickness and bunver 
began to prey upon them 

Ou the morning of the 6th of March, it 
was evident thatthe Mexicans 1editated 


were woefully 


a coinbined atteck upon toe fort 
Santa Anna bhai resolved to hurl the 


whole of his rematning force 


and carry it by sheer strength of numbers 
He kuew to what Straits (he garrison we 
i ‘ 
now re » ¢ “U { 
¢ ads 
‘ 
‘ 
4 4 
4 
\ew me ’ “is " 
and that they could not expect to ho.a ont 


against this iresh aesau 
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But no thoughtof capitulation seemed 
to have entered his mind; he announced 
his intention of dying behind the walls, 
and bis comrades were determined to fol. 
low his example, In silence they betook 
themselves to the ramparts, there to await 
the ex pected attack. 

The fighting that day was more fierce 
and stubborn than on any previous « 
casion. The defenders, though so reduced 
in numbers and weakened by the rigors of 
the siege, nade a desperate atan:! 

The Mexicans firet assailed the fort from 
the south, where their guns had done 
most damage; but at that point they were 
met by Travis himsel!, whose presence al- 
ways seemed to inspire bis comrades wilh 
renewed strength aud courage, 

Such was their determination and pinck, 
they succeeded in repelling the attack, 
aud the Mexicans were once more re 
pulsed with heavy loss. 

But the brave defenders were not given 
much breathing time. The assault wae ro- 
newed in less than an hour, the Mexican 
forces now surrounding the fortan every 
vide, 

They rusbed to the attack with flerce 
yolls, and fought with tbe fury of savagea 
The struggle was as brief as it was glori 
our, 

Not until the greater pumbers of the 
heroes who remained within the fort had 
been killed one by one, not until the im 
mortal Travis had fallen dead upon the 
ramparts, did the assailants succeed in 
gaining a footing. 

Even then, though only a dozen or tw 
of the garrison remained alive, resistance 
was pot at an end, 

They fought manfully to the last, for 
most of them had promised their dead 
leader never to surrender, and they meant 
to keep Lbeir word. 

The savage conqueror 
mercy, even tothe woufided. Bowie was 
lying in bed, suffering from sickness and 
injuries, when they broke in upon him 
with the intention of despatehing him 
then and there. 

Kut they canght a Tartar in the wiry 
little colonel, Who, even in his enfeebled 


showed ro 





| tion of recruits for the army. 


At Home and Abroad. 





The practical use of alumioum is extend- 
ing in various parts of Farope. In Ger- 
many two corps of the army are equipped 
with aluminum, which includes chevrons 
aod every article of metal usually carried 
on the person, even the buttons om the 
clothes and the pegs in the shoes. The 
sword bayonets, scabbarda, etc., are aleo 
made of the new light metal. In Parte 
there isacab madeof aluminum, and ia 
manyof the races at Longchamp the 
horses were shod with aluminum. There 
are also several racing suik'es made of 
aluminum. It is only a short time ago 
thatan Ohio firm built severai duck boats 
of aluminum, 

The Mayor of Boston, England, has 
brought an entirely new and original no- 
tion to bear on his dispensation of justice 

courtesy compels me tocall it jastica 
Last week one Taylor was brought up in 
custody charged with stealing a cat, and 
after hearing the eviderce bis Worship ad- 
(freseed the defendant as follows: “On 
paying the costs for the trouble you have 
xiven, 94 6d., you will be allowet to ga 
Weare inclined to think that you did not 
sieal the cat."’ Sothis worthy magistrate 
acquiteathe man of the charge, bat pun- 
ishes him for “the trouble’ he has caused 
by being falsely accused ! Could anything 
be fairer? 





A number of cficers were talking in the 
hall of the Army and Navy Club a day or 
two ago when the conversation turned on 
the care which is exercised in the seller 
From the 


facts broughtout it would seem that the 
| United States service is one of the hardest 
inthe world to onter, even asa private. 


The standard of the enlisted man has been 
raised so often that it i# now harder to be 
come an ordinary soldier, with the pay of 


| $14 a month, than it is to enter any branch 


condition, stretched four of his assailants | 


dead on the floor before he was slaught- 
ered, 

Crockett was one of the last to die, 
When they surrounded bim, he tought 
with his clubbed rifle. 

He and five otbers—all that remained of 
the Alamo defen’ ers— stood back to back, 
and so fierce was their resistance, they ac- 


| tually kept their assailants at bay until 


the Mexicans were giad to offer them 
quarter. 

They were ied out from the fort and 
before Santa Anna. The Mexican leader 
regarded the heroes with looks of fierce 
exuitation. thought 
then, when li was too late, that it 


They must have 
would 
have gone better with them if they had 
shared the fate of their comrades, ratner 
than to have fallen into the hands of this 
yrant. 

Though the brave fellows had been 
promised quarter, they were led out from 
his presence an 1 maseacred in cold tlood,. 
The brutal instincts of the conqueror were 
not satisfied until he bad tmiutiiatest the 
bodies of the #lain. 

Soended the siege of the Alamo. Tne 
noble defenders were exteruinated, bu 
[exas was #aved, and to them the state 
owés its freedom and pro*perity. Santa 
Anna marched away borth, bent upon re 
venging bis heavy. ono 
Sut tiguston, who subsequentiy gained 
for hiuiself the proud title of “The Libera 
tor of "had mace good use of bis 


tinos, and was able to gel together a seulll- 


fe xas, 


cieutiy strong force to meet the invader. 
lie encountered the Mexicans at Nan 
Jacinto, wheres fierce and bloody battle 
was fought. The invaders were defeated, 
and Sante Anna himaell Laken prisoner, 
Tre remnant of his seattered foree re 
trested across the frontier, and Texas was 


Iree 


Jt in strange that (he story of the Alarms 
should bave been @lliowe LO iapre into 
oblivion. Lexa, at ‘ast, Shou tee r 
the memory of those heroes, «ar point 
with pride tothe spot where Levy made 
their gallant defences Phe ancie (sreeKea 
or Homans i at st bave leifie 
I en 

} vin I ane ‘sé flatr 
have ana a 
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ot the civil service. The slightest defect in 
the applicant's physique ts enough to de 
bar bite ais also a bad moral character, 
even with a perfect physique. The aver- 
age mnonthly eniistroents for this year have 
been 500, wholle the average rejections were 
over 5 000 

Wien ao animal dies in a menagerie it 
is not likely to be a total loss, The akin is 
usvally ofsome value, and in the case of 
some anioals as, for instance, the tion or 
the tiger, it may be of very considerable 
value. The value of any skin depends 
largely upon its condition, and ite cond) 
tion may determine whether the skin 
svonid be inounted as arug oF as « shoe. 
piece, The manner of mounting a ekin 
might also be influeiced in some measure 
by the state of the market at the moment. 
Phere might bea greater demand for ruge 
ofthe skip of some animais, or a greater 
demand for such animals mounted as 
showpieces, The menagerie owner senda 
the skin to the taxidermist and has it 
mounted, perhaps asa rug for his own 
use, Oras aD animal to be added to the me 
nagerie inuseum, Or to be sold a® a rag or 
as «a furrier's BLOW plece. In any event 
whenan ainsi die there is likely to be 
more or less salvage, 

A taxidermist is (hus quoted in a Wash- 
ington paper: “Feathered as well as un- 

athered bipeda take to dislting when a 
sapertiuily of adipose tissce makes them 
incomfortable, fhe pokeberry is the 
chief! weapon with which those knowing 
little creatures fight embonpoint. The 
larks and thrushes are the chief banters, 
and they follow the practice just. after 
breeding time, when it is necessary for 
them, to be active in order to secure food 
for thelr young ones | have watched a 
thrush feed for a whole day just aller she 
had hatched out @ nestfal of Medgelinga, 
and during the twelve hours she ate noth- 
ing but tne pokeberry. | do not know 
whether or not that part of humanity 
which suffers from too much fat took ite 
“ip trom the birds, bu it is a fect that 
tuany Of the anti-tat reiitdies nlan an 
*x'Yrs of poketerry 

——_> © 
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FULLY’s HOLIDAY. 





BY & FP. 





HERE was one perfectiy happy gir! in 
the courton Monday morning, and 
thet girl was Polly Anderson. 

What did it matter that breakfast had 

been scanty, and dinner by no means s 
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“Polly, Polly, am I to go?” be cried out 
the moment she turned the corner. 

Polly shook her heed. 

“J's no use 1 sald everything | could 
think of, but they haven't a bit of room. 
Dicky, don’t——” 

For Dicky’s face was hidden in bis 
henda. Polly stood looking st him with s 
troubled face. 

There was only one way; to let him take 
her piace, and Polly did not want to think 
of that It meant giving up too much, it 
couldn’t be right thet she should—and 





certain prospect? Haby might be as cross 
as he pleased. It was Mra. Higson’s baby, 
and Polly got sixpence a wesk for taking 
eareof him while Mra Higson went out 
charing. 

He was never particularly good, but six- 


then that same minute Polly knew that it 
had to be; she couldn’t go away and be 
happy whiie Dicky was fretting his heart 
out behind. She had always liked Dicky, 
and he was not abie to fight for himself. 





pences are not had for nothing, and Polly | 
took the crossness as part of the day's | 
work. 

Work was play to-day, for thie was Mon 
day, and on Saturday, just five days 
hence, Polly waa going to the country: 
going to say good-bye to the court and the 
baby, and ail ber troubles and trials, for a 
whole week, to wander about green fields 
and woods, and gather cowslipe and envy | 
nobody, not even the Princess of W aies. 

Polly knew the princess by sight quite 
well,and had wished she could change 
places with her often, but that was before 
there was any mention of bolidays. 

She marshalled the baby and bie brother | 
Tommy, who was generally included in | 
the baby’s sixpence, to the piece of waste | 
ground at the end of the court. 

She wanted to tell Dicky Holt the good 
newa. Dicky was asplendid listener; he 
never interrupted or wanted to talk about 
something else, like the other boys. 

“I've never been in the country,” he re- 
marked when Polly bad to pause to take 
breath. 

“I haveonce,”’ said Polly proudly. “And 
we're going to live ina fine house, and 
have little beds to sleep in, and plenty to 
eat, and swings, and no end of things” 

*It'e Gineto be you,” broke in an older 
girl. 

“len’t it? laughed Polly. “And it was 
justa chance ! got it, too, The lady was 
there talking tothe teacher, and didn’t I 
listen hard when I heard my name? |! 
couldn't believe it was true.”’ 

“I wish they’d send me, too,” said 
Dick y. 

“I wish they would,” returned Polly 
cheerfully. ‘I'll ask them if you like.”’ 

She feit quite benevolent to-day in her 
good fortune. Perhape she hardly ex 
pected to be taken at her word, but Dicky 
did not understand that; his whole face 
had lighjed up. 

‘Ob, Polly, will you? will you? I would 
give anything to go.”’ 

Dicky did not look as if he had much to 
give Polly regarded him more soberly. 

“I's not likely they would, Dicky; I 
only said I'd ask, you know.” 

“Bat aek hard, Polly. Tell them I’ve 
been ill. I've never been anywhere in my 
life, Polly.” 

Polly patted his curly head soothingly. 
She felt that politeness had ied her into 
difficulties for once. 

“I'll ask teacher to morrow night,”’ she 
sald slowly; ‘but 1 wouldn't think about 
itif | were you, Dicky: I’ve had to wait 
yeare longer than you. When you're as 
big as me you'll be going to lots of 
placea.”’ 

But Dicky couldn’t look forward all 
those years; indeed, it wasa littie doubt 
ful if he would ever reach them—some 
thing wae wrong with bis hip joint 

The idea of sesing the beautiful country 
had taken possession of his small mind; 
he kept close to Polly, reminding her of 
her promies, till over and over again be 
fore Tuesday evening came Poliy wished 
she had had the sense to hold her tongue 
about it. 

“You'll be sure and remember, Polly?’ 
Thie was as Poily was putting on her hat 
for the ciass—the baby was safe in his own 
oradie for the night. 

“Of course I'll remember,” snapped 
Polly. “I’ve heard about nothing else the 
whoie day."’ 

“No, indeed, Polly, it is quite impossi- 
bie,” eald Mies Stretton when, according 
to promise, Polly faltered out her request. 
“The house is completely full; there was 
but one bed, and you are to have that.”’ 

“I don’t know how 1 shal! have to tell 
him,” ejaculated Polly. *OCouldn't— 


| single 
| echance.”’ 


“Dicky,” she said, in quite an altered 
voice, “you shall have my piace—you need 
it most. Iam going beck to the teacher 
now.” And that was how Polly Ander- 
son lost her holiday. 

Saturday morning Dicky went off with 
his small face perfectiy radiant, and Polly 
lugged the beby and Tommy over a mile 
to see the cab drive past to the station. 

“It wasall my own doing, and I don’t 
know that I'm altogether sorry,’’she re 
marked to berseifas she looked after the 
fying wheels; “but catch me telling a 
if I ever get another 


And Polly is altogether glad about it 
now, for that was the last time that Dicky 


| ever needed a noliday. 
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THE TWINS’ QUARREL. 





BY M. P. 





OT a sound wasto be heard in the 
N nursery. There were two windows, 
and a littie still form standing at 
each; backs turned to each other; faces 
averted. The twins had quarreiled ! 
Such a dreadful quarrel it was— not just 
an ordinary little bickering, s0on made up 
with hugs and kisses, but a real large 
quarrel. 

This was how it came about. 

A week ago had been their birthday, and 
amongst other presents they had each re- 
ceived a nice little biack doll. 

All bad gone weil until to-day. They had 
been playing with their dolis as usual, 
when suddenly Hughie had cried— 

“My darkey-boy’s dot more curis dan 
yours, Jackie.” 

Jackie carefully examined both black 
wooly hoads, and decided the curis were 
alike on each. 

Now the twins always had everything 
exactly the same, and Hughie became 
restiess at the thought of his doll being in 
any way different from his brother's 

At last they agreed to try and pull one 
curl off Hughie’s dol). 

But, alas! Jeckie pulled too hard One 
tug, and he held in his hand a beautiful 
black wig! 

With a cry of anger Hughie seized his 
brother’s doll, and flung it down on to the 
floor. Smash, and it lay in atoms! 

Then Jackie lost his temper too, and, 
clutching at the nairless little black doll, 
threw it down beside his own. 

The twins looked at each other in speech- 
less anger, then both got up, and—ohb, so 
dignified they were!- waiked off to a win- 
dow and turned their backs on each other. 

Two pairsof naughty biue eyes gazed out 
atthe sunny street. (iradually—perhaps 
it wasthe sunlight, perhaps it was their 
own sof litle hearte—but gradually the 
eyes grew less anery, and the frowns be 
gan to disappear. 

How silent the room was! 

Hughie peeped over his shoulder, and 
there was Jackie just peeping over his 
Both curly heads turned back to the win- 
dows. 

All silent and still once more. 

Then, somehow or other, there were 
more peeps, and the twins found them- 
selves together. Hugs and squeezes, 
laughter and tears, forgiveness and sor- 
row—the quarrel was over. 

But it bad been a bed one—a very nasty 
one indeed—and the twins made up tneir 
minds to avoid another like it. 

Now it was a strange thing, but at this 
time both boys began saving up their 
money. Every penny and halfpenny 
they received went into their money- 
box ea. 





couldn't one of the other chiidren be made 
Lo walt ae week or two, Miss Stretton ?’’ 


“Not after it had veen promised them. 
You would not like that yourself, Poliy 
Weoan only just afford toiake a certain 
namber."’ 


It was not easy to carry the report back. | 


P ily went home by a longer road, to 


defer the sight of Dick y’s waiting face. 


Jackie was so intenton hoarding up al! 


| bie money that he failed to notice Hughie 


was doing just the same; and Hughie was 
se intenton his savings that he 
notice what Jackie was doing 
Nobody ever thought of giving 
brother any money without giving the 
same to the other. 
So, exactly to a farthing, the twins had 


failed to 


one 


a 





the same amount on scertain day a few 
weeks after the quarrel. 

Hughie crept up to his mother, and 
whispered asecret in her ear. A little 
while later Jackie cameand murmured 
something very private to his mother. 
And both gave her a little packet. 

Mamma smiled and went out; and when 
she was alone in the street, she smiled 
more than ever. Bat she never toid secrets, 
#0 no one knew why sbe laughed. 

When she came bome she had two par- 
ceils in her arma, and she wentinto her 
bedroom to take off ber outdoor things. 

Soon came s little tap at the door, fol- 
lowed by a curly head and two great, 
round blue eyes. 

“Have you got it, muammie ?” whispered 
Jackie. 

“Yes, dear; here it is,”” answered mam- 
ma. Jackie took the parcel, and was just 
kissing his thanks to his mother, when 
there was another tap at the door and 
Hughie appeared. 

He started when be saw his brother, and 
mamma turned away to hide ber laugh- 
ter. Then he, seeing a parcel on the bed, 
cried— 

“You’ve got it, mummie dear; so I’1l 
give it now.” 

He picked up the parcel and ran with 
itin his arms to Jackie; but there was 
Jackie running to him witha parcel ex- 
actly the same in his arms. 

In each parcel there wasa little black 
negro doll. Both had savedup to buy 
each other a new one; and now, how they 
laughed ! 

Mamma joined in, and they all laughed 
together. But they were very happy, for, 
as Hughie said— 

“Now we've bof got a doil.”’ 

“Yes, and they’ve got the same curis 
and evvyfing,” added Jackie. “I’m giad 
we've bof got the same.”’ 

“So am 1,” murmured Hughie; and 
they trotted happily off to the nursery, to 
play with their new dolla “bof s0 'zactly 
the same.”’ 

nt 

Way Eprrors Say “Ws.”’—The editor 
of a leading daily, discussing this ques- 
tion, recently remarked— 

“Editors do not always say ‘we,’ but 
generally do so for a good reason. A news- 
paper that is worth its salt, in comment- 
ting on public matters, does not merely 
express the opinion of the individual 
writer of the day, but more frequently 
the average opinion of the editor (perhaps 
also proprietor), and other members of 
the staff of the paper. 

“Take any leading morning paper in 
a big city to-day. It would be found on 
inquiry that one writer writes on one sub. 
ject, another on another subject, and so 
on, to eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen, as the 
case may be. 

“The individual writer on any particu- 
lar subject partially merges himself into 
the corporate character of the journal, and 
more or less harmonizes himself with its 
general bent or proclivity. 

“It is, consequently, more correct, as it 
is found mere convenient, that a writer 
should say ‘we’ and not ‘],’ because he is 
giving utterance to the opinion of more 
than one person. 

“When, therefore, any paper editorially 
uses ‘l’in its leading articles, instead of 
‘we,’ it may be taken for granted that 
there is only one writer on the paper, or 
one writer who wishes to strut about in 
borrowed plumes. 

“If there is only one writer, the paper 
must be intellectually impoverished and 
comparatively valueless: if there is more 
than one writer the editorial ‘I’ is as ego- 
tistic as it is misieading.”’ 


ALL OvgeR THE Lanp.—China is called 
one vast cemetery. The face of the whole 
country is dotted with grass-covered hum- 
mocks—in the rice fields, open lots, and 
wayside inciosures. No farm isso small 
that it cannot afford one, and nw hil! too 
high. 

Near Soochow the graves are brick 
affairs, round-topped and square at the 
ends. Some have doorways, and look like 
bake ovens. They vary in size and 
shape 

Near Shanghai they are shapolees 
mounds of earth, 6 by 3 and 3 feet high. 
The coffins are either rude and plain, or 








| Egyptian mummy casketa. 


i 


else are covered with gilt, and resemble 





They are so well made that, thickly as | 
they lie upon the face of China, they do | 
not Suggest their presence to any sense but 
that of sight. 

fhe farmers bury their dead in their ; 
rice fields, or among their mulberry trees, 
and the poor buy or lease ground from 
their neighbors. 





THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 


Female druggists are becoming 
mon in Holland. = 
The longest suspension bridge 
Brooklyn, 5,982 ft. = @& 
Chinese streets are not often more 
than eight feet wide. 
Pens are polished with emery powder 
in a large revolving drum. 
The natives of India believe that ele. 
phants have a religion and form of 


In ancient Egypt, the sun and fertile 
power generally were represented by a 
beetle. 

In France when a railroad train is 
—- ten minutes late the company ts 
Dn 


At the bottom of the deep seas the 
water is only a few degrees above freezing 
point. 

The number of persons to the square 
mntle in Engiand ts placed as 450; in the U ated 
States at 17. 

It is considered unlucky in Ireland to 
view a funeral procession while the beholder 
is under an umbrella. 

Yarn made of wood is getting into 
the market. It is smooth, fexitbic, clastic and 
otherwise much like @bre yarns. 

The cellar of the Bank of France re- 
sembles a large warehouse. Silver coin is 
stored there in 900 large barrels. 

The best paid official im the British 
service is the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
who draws $100,000 a year for his services, 


Whatever number of orders, no beer 
ever leaves the best German brewertes until 
it has been standing for at least three months 

Young doves and pigeons are fed with 
a sort of pap secreted by the parent bird it 
is necessary to their existence. They dic 
without it. 

On the Himalaya Mountains fields of 
barley are cultivated and brought to perfec. 
tion at eleven thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea. 

The feminine element is terribly in 
excess in Germany, the women exceeding the 
men by more than 1,000,000, according to the 
latest statistics. 

The offensive weapon of the ostrich is 
his leg. He can kick as hard asa maie, and it 
is a remarkable tact that his kick ts forward, 
never backward. 

A physician declares that the com- 
mon habit among women of biting of the 
thread with which they are sewing ts prolific 
of blood poisoning. 

The banana is said to be the most pro- 
lific of all food prodacta, being forty-four 
times more productive than potatoes and 13! 
times more than wheat. 


Next year will occur the centenary of 
that graceless piece of headgear commonly 
culled the “stove pipe” hat, which first came 
into common use tn Parts tm 1797. 

Mahogany sells at Minatitian, Vers 
Cruz, at from $35 to $45 a ton for large timber, 
and one large dealer thera sells 168 tons & 
year to New York and European buyers. 


From June, 1791, to November, 1=13, 
the French Government enrolled 4556,00 
men, nearly three-fourths of whom died in 
battle, of wounds or of diseases contracted In 
the field. 

An advertisement is now appearing of 
“galvanic belts for dogs.” By the means of 
these electric zones all the dog family, from 
the “toy” to the St. Bernard, may be cured of 
weak backs, sprains, paralysis, and many 
other ills. 


An uneducated dog at Louisville al- 
most frustrated justice by allowing « burglar 
to get out of the yard with « bundle of 
plunder and attaching himself to the trousers 
of a policeman who essayed to jump the fence 
in pursuit. 

The pressure of water to the square 
inch upon the body of every animal that 
lives at the bottom of the deepest parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean is about twenty-five aes 
greater than the pressure that will drive & 
railroad train. 

Handel’s organ, given by the com- 
poser to the London Foundling Hospital tn 
1750, is being renovated. Handel played oF & 
himself at the dedication, when the crash — 
so great that gentlemen were requested ‘ 
come without their swords and ladies wit? 
out their hoops.” 

The distinction among animals = 
requiring the least sleep belongs %° the 
phant. In spite of its capacity for bard work, 
the animal seldom, ff ever, sleeps more = 
four, or occasionally five hours. For = 
hours before midnight, and again for an 
hours after one o'clock, these mis-bor= mos 
tains sleep. 

A light that no attendant ever —_ 
surmounts a beacon on Armist oces a & 
Hebrides, Scotland. This remarss 


ich nightly shines for the ven“ . 
oe 1 2 ee s* 





e light 
, Gabe 
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men far and near, is prajected ! 

house on Lewis island, about * ae 
the rays being thrown on 8 wirro - 
lantern of Armish rock, and by that ra 


flected to an arrangement of eae 
scatters them in the necessary direct#< 
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~—swNDIAN SUMMER. 


It is the season when the light of dreams 
around the year tn golden glory lies, 
The heavens are full of foating mysteries, 
and in the lake the vetled splendor gicams! 
Like hidden poets lie the lazy streams, 
Mantied with mysteries of their own ro 
mance. 
while scarce a breath disturbs their drowsy 
trance. 
The yellow leaf which down the soft-<air 


gleams, 
Giides, wavers, falls, and skims the unruffied 


lake. 
Here the frail maples and the faithful firs 
By twisted vines are wed. The russet brake 
Skirts the low pool; and starred with open 
burs 
The chestnut stands—But when the north 
wind stirs, 
How, like an armed host, the summoned scene 
shall wake! 


——oooeoe 


LIFE IN OLD INNS. 


It would ve interesting to know who 
was the first person tu keep an English 
inn. The word itself is Anglo-Saxon, 
signifying a lodging-house; another term 
was ‘“‘gest hus,’”? a house for guests, or 
“cumena hus,” a house of comers. 
Near the high-roads, a few scattered 
inns were established, where travelers 
could obtain a night’s shelter. 

Edward the Confessor ordained that 
if a man lay three nights at the same 
inn, he was to be styled a third-night- 
awn-hinde; and the landlord was an- 
swerable for him, exactly as if he were 
one of the servants. A good many ale- 
houses seem to have been dotted about 
Saxon England. 

Efforts were continually being made 
to keep down the number of inns. In 
the reign of Edward L, there were only 
three in the whole of London. Even in 
1552, no more than forty were legally 
periaitted in the metropolis— Y ork might 
have eight; Norwich, Exeter and Cam- 
bridge, four; Bristol, six, and Oxford, 
three. 

These regulations must have been set 
at naught ina very wholesale manner; 
for half a century later, there were four 
hundred ‘‘houses of call’? in that part 
of London known as the City; and no 
fewer than twenty-four clustered round 
Covent Garden. In medizxval Oxtord, 
it was ruled that no ‘‘victualler’’ was 
eligible for the office of Mayor, and this 
term included an innkeeper. 

The inns of the Middle Ages were 
furnished in a homely style. We know 
from an old inventory what the famous 
George Inn at Salisbury was like in the 
fifteenth century. This house possessed 
thirteen guest chambers, each with three 
beds in it, a table on trestles, and some 
oaken benches. People ate and slept in 
the same apartment indiscriminately. 
The thirteen rooms were named the 
Principal Chamber, the Ear!’s Chamber, 
the pantry adjoining, the Oxford Cham- 
ber, the Abingdon, the Squire’s, the 
Lombard’s, the George, the Clarendon, 
the Understent, the Fitzwaryn, the 
London, and the Garret. At this period 
titled persons slept on a bed, common- 
ers OD @ mattress; a curious distinction. 

In French and German medieval 
inns, a humorous custom prevailed for 
the punishment of those convicted of 
drawing the “long bow.”’ A wooden 
knife was placed by the side of the 
president of the table, whose duty and 
privilege it was to put boasters to 
silence, by ringing the bell in the biade, 
or blowing a whistle concealed in the 
handle. He then, amid the laughter of 
the company, handed the knife to the 
oflender, to keep until a greater boaster 
than himself could be found. 

A curious provision was introduced 
into the Scotch parliament in 1425, 
Owing the complaints of the inn-keep- 
ers that travelers stayed with friends 
when they came to a town. It was 
enacted that these henceforth, whether 
on foot or horseback, should repair to 








the established hostelry of the place; | 


and that any burgess who took them 
nto his own house should be fined forty 
Shillings. Nobles and gentlemen might 
stay where they pleased, provided they 

ut their horses and attendants to the 
inn. 


were at the height of their prosperity. 
They were the general meeting-places of 
and even the noblemen used them. 

The Duke of Montague gave « dinner 
at the ‘‘Devil;”’ and the great Elizabeth 
herself, 80 says tradition, did not dis- 
dain, upon one occasion, to eat pork 
aod peas at the “King’s Head” in 
Fenchurch Street. An ancient metal 
dish with a cover is still exhibited there, 
as the identical one used. 

In her reign, it appears that the tav- 
erns were great receivers of stolen veni- 
son. The Lord Mayor wrote to Eliza- 
beth’s secretary in 1585, informing him 
that he had taken bonds of all the cooks 
in London not to buy or sell any veni- 
son to bake, without keeping a note of 
the name of the seller. The penalty, 
forty pounds, seems an enormous one. 

Dr. Johnson had the highest appre- 
ciation of aninn, ‘There is nothing,” 
he remarks, ‘‘which has yet been con- 
trived by man, by which so much hap- 
piness is produced, as by a good tav- 
ern.’’ 

The burly doctor loved to take his 
ease at bis inn, or rather at his two inns 
—for his name is intimately associated 
with both the ‘“‘Mitre’”’ and the “Che 
shire Cheese.’’ The former dated from 
Shakespeare’s time, and was pulled 
down in 1829; the latter still exists in 
much the same condition as when the 
author of ‘‘Rasselas’’ trod its sanded 
floor, and smoked his clay pipe, with 
the admiring Boswell close at hand. 

A small social circle used tormerly to 
meet at the ‘‘Cheshire Cheese”’ every 
Saturday night; and as the clock fin- 
ished striking nine, the chairman rapped 
on the table, and gave the following 
toast: ‘‘All ships at sea; sweethearts 
and wives; not forgetting the trunk- 
maker’s daughter at the corner of St. 
Paul’s.’’ The last part of the toast re- 
ferred to a very fascinating damsel, 
whose father kept a stall beneath the 
shadow of the great cathedral. 

Most of the famous old literary tav- 
erns of London are now merely a matter 
of history. The rooms were small and 
low, the seats only wooden benches; but 
they were good enough for the giants of 
former days, who found within their 
homely walls the social intercourse they 
craved for. 

The guests drank out of pewter pots, 
and their table manners might not have 
been all that one could wish, but some 
of them have left names that will not 
be forgotten for all time. 

The inns were the club-houses of the 
time, and whatever may have been their 
disadvantages, there was a degree of 
coziness and cheerfulness about them 
which is lacking in many a modern one 
of far greater pretensions. 

Men frequented the same inn day 
after day, and year after year, and 
mine host was a personal friend of many 


of his customers. 
Si 


brains of (bold. 





Kindness gives birth to kindness. 

The bread of others is sweet. 

A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 

A burden which oue chooses is not 
felt. 

After the fight, there are lots of brave 
men. 

Words are not arrows, but they fly 
farther. 

Sorrow is a stone that crushes a single 
bearer to the ground, whilst two are able to 
carry it with case. 


Four things come not back; the spoken 


negiected opportunity. 





not one friend to spare, and he who has one 
enemy, shall meet him every where! 


There is no better test of friendship 
than the ready turning of the nind to the 
ttle concerns Of & 
wit portant 

(rommon sens D ne view 18 the m™ 
in pImOn sense W hile it is extre 
| in possession, the recognittor 


| versal. All men admire it, though few 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth | nave :t. 


centuries, the inns of Paris and London | 





Femininities. 


Better than a case at law—A case of 
cham pegne. 

The Chinese d) not permit women to 
be photographed. 

A new kind of waterproof drese-goods 
te being manufactured in France out of the 


feathers of geest, ducks and hens, treated in 
a pecallar manrer. 


Lady, in a bric-a-brac store: Let me 
see something handsome, but cheap. 

Clerk: Yes'm: something for a wedding pres- 
ent? 


The frst royal personage whoactually 
possessed a fork was Qaeen Elizabeth. The 
novelty was so curtous that she seems to have 
used the article only on special occasion. 


“Yes, in some respects my wife is 
mach like that lightning change artist.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, | have known her to change her mind 
six times in one minute.” 


An up-to-date dining-table decoration 
is an electrically Uluminated jelly. Small 
incandescent lamps are buried inside the dif 
ferently colored jellies, and the result is said 
to be very effective. 


Burglare recently entered the house 
of the Chief of Police of New Kochelle, N. 
Y., and stole five bicycles. Well, since every- 
body ts “bicycle mad,” burglars can hardly be 
blamed for taking up the wheel. 


“Eternal vigilance,’’ shouted the 
orator, “is the price of liberty!" The women 
electors exchanged glances. “That is the 
same price as last year,” they remarked, and 
shrugged their shoulders. 


“*Here is a case of a map who kissed 
his wife and dropped dead,” said Higgins. 

“I suppose the shock killed him,” remarked 
Mra. Higgins, sarcastically. “‘Most married 
men are unaccustomed to such a thing.” 


The Queen-Regent of Spain is a con- 
firmed smoker of cigarettes, and when at 
work ts seldom without one between her lips 
or in a box near athand. “Carmen Sylva,” 
the accomplished Queen of Koumania, ts also 
an ardent smoker. 


A suggestion recently made was that 
of a French commercial traveler, who pro 
posed that women's bicycles should be sub- 
jected toa yearly tax of $7 and that nobody 
should be permitted to wear rational cos 
tume without taking out an annual license at 
a cost of ¢30. 


A Court in Peru, Ind, has decided 
that men of over seventy years have no bast- 
ness “making up" to young women unless 
they mean matrimony. Asa matter of equity 
the Court might have gone farther and de- 
clared that young women have no business 
committing matrimony with men of over 70. 


Pigheadedness was shown in a recent 
block of thirty hours on the Grand Junction 
Canal in Northamptonshire. The captains of 
two barges arriving ata small lock from op- 
posite directions, each insisting on going 
through first. Over a hundred canal boats 
were kept waiting till one of the men gave 
way by order of the proprietor~of his boas. 


Housewives in Florida scrub their 
floors with oranges. In almost any town tn 
the orange growing districts women may be 
seen using frult exactly as we use soap. They 
cut the oranges In balves, and :ub the Mat ex- 
posed pulp upon the floor. The acid in the 
oranges does the cleansing, and does it well, 
for the boards are as white as snow after the 
application. 


It is said that Irish girls have the best 
eyes, keenest wit, brightest complexion, and 
the most beautiful hands of all the women tn 
the world, the hands of American gtiris being 
declared too narrow and too long, those of 
English girls too plump, German giris’ hands 
too bromud and fat, whilst the Spanish feminine 
hand tis the least graceful of all. The latter ts 
remarkable, as the physical grace of the 
Spanish women is historical. 





In Alaska a married woman, instead 
of endeavoring to conceal her age, Is 60 proud 
of tt thatshe wears a sign of ber years upon 
ber lip. A piece of bone or wood ts thrust 
through the lower lip, its size Indicating the 
wearersage Whena girl is married a piece 
ot woud or bone abvuut the size of a pen ts tn- 
serted im ber lower lip, the size being in- 
creased as she grows older. Naturally 
Alaskan women present # most unsightly 
appearance. 


Some of the London papers assert 
that the Duchess of Marlborough bas not suc 
ceeded In making herself popular in English 
society; but she ts winning golden opinions 
among the villagers a:ound Blenheim. She 





werd, the sped arrow, the pust life, and the | 


He who has a thousand friends, has | 


goes regularly t) the village church, takes an 
j interest fn all the local games and sports, 
and, clad as simply as“ schoolgirl, visits the 
| oeld and infirm, the sick and the poor, and 
piays the part of Lady Bountiful as If to the 


Inman er born. 


Uoly oné woman's name appears in | 


the list of thirteen artists whoare competing 
for t prize promised by the German Em 
t estoratic of the statue of 
s - ‘ 
4 ack xing | 
f Munet 
W ests mils Bie a8 placed a bran 
the hands of her mods whic being fi 
backewards during the dance hides the miss- 


| ing portion of the back 


In Denmark an “old maids’ insur- 


ance company pays regular weekly bene 
fits. 


In London there are 2127 feather curi- 
ers alone, 6507 artificial fower makers, 4075 
umbrella and walking-stick makers. 


A clergyman at Cradock, Cape Col- 
ony, advertises In the local paper that he is 
prepared to undertake the tuning of piano 
fortes and to give pianoforte lessons. 


In 1845 pneumatic springs were pro- 
posed to increase the comfort of carriages, 
and it was then that the idea of pneumatic 
tires presented tteclf to Wiliam Thompson, 
C. B., of London. 


It is a sanitary recommendation that 
fn all basine and tubs, especially those con- 
necting with or near the sleeping apartments, 
the opening Imto the waste pipe at night 
should be stopped and fresh water left stand- 
ing In the basin. 


Mra. Spooner: Charles, do you think 
you would ever marry again? Mr. Spooner: 
What, after having lived with you for ten 
years! Never! (Mrs. Spooner says she would 
give ething hand if she only knew 
jJast what he meant by that.) 


Oddities and singularities of behavior 
may attend gentus; but when they do they are 
ite misfortunes and ite blemishes. The man 
of true gentas will be ashamed of them; at 
least he will never affect to distinguish him 
self by whimstcal peculiarities. 


A tramp came tumbling out of a 
store, stood on his ear a moment, and then 
collapsed tn a heap. “Hello! cried a by- 
stander. “What's the matter?” “Excuse me, 
pard,” said the vagrant; “I just went in there 
and asked that feller to help me out." 


Mrs. Western: Did you meet the Kush- 
meres at the seaside this summer? Mra. 
Gotham: Yes; they were at the same hotel we 
were. Mra. Western: They are one of our 
first families. Mrs. Gotham: Yes; I noticed 
they were always the Orst at table. 


Hundreds of millers flying about the 
electric power of the Pendleton, Ore, Light 
Company, entered the building through #n 
open window one night, and being drawn by 
suction under a belt leading to the big 
dynamo, stopped the machinery and put out 
all the lights tn town. 


After smoking tobacco fifty years or 
more, Mrs. Hannah Chard, a famous Clouces- 
ter county centenartan, has thrown away her 
pipe, with the determination never to sinoke 
again. Although she ts 107 years old, she has 
been convinced lately that the use of tobacco 
was shortening her life. 


A Frenchman's pipe recently saved 
him from disfigurement. He was attacked by 
a discharged walter who threw a bottle of 
vitriol at his face. The bottle broke on the 
pipe he was smoking, sending the greater 
part of tte contents into the face of his as 
sallant, who was terribly burned. 


According to report, John Bull con- 
templates abandoning his favorite ale mug 
for the glass of absinthe. Bo popular ta thin 
latter drink becoming in England that ua 
league te being formed for the express pur- 
pose of checking the consumption of “French 
potson, which drives more peopie into the 
insane asylum than any other form of stimu- 
Jant.” 


Carrying a coil ot wire, a New Or- 
leans woman boarded an electric car and iaid 
the wire down on the platform. Through 
some bolt connection with the motor ap 
paratus or by tmilaction the wire became 
charged with electricity, and when she took 
it up to leave the carshe was knocked down 
by the shock she recetved. 


An English writer says there is cruelty 
in the keeping of gold Osh. Hailfof such cap 
tives die from sheer want of rest. As fish 
have eyes so formed that they cannot endure 
the ligh', In a glass Vessel they are in an on 
tirely wrong place, as is evident from the way 
in which they dash about, and go round and 
round, until fairly worn out. 


A vew Parisian institution, which is 
pretty eure to be copied tn all civilized coun- 
tries, i6 an alibi office. The concern under 
takes to post letters for customers from any 
point of the world, and render other little 
services tending w Indicate the client's pros- 
ence at a certain potnt while he—of course, 
only married men would be the office's pa- 
trons—is other wise engaged else where. 

It is annuunced that President Faure 
is Giesantisfied with the offictal eventing dross 
of the Chief Executive of France. Accord 
inyly, be has adopted the costume worn by 








Napoleon |. tn Greuze's portrait—a black 
| veivet comt embroidered with gold thread, a 

waistcoats with bromd lapels, top boots, a belt 
with a gold bilted sword, and a hat with tri 
The broad md sash of the 


colored feathers 
Legion of Honor will be worn diagonally 
across the coat 


The specialization of industry which 


characterizes the East more and more each 
year. duwse ot, as yet mark the W est where 
" a 
nited ™ t wenwtle t riet etre tliiss seaac 
w he nn sing } pisay wi i 
ploy* 1 as walters After tnesis they are to 


| entertain passengers at [ree concerts 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





An English tweed is in shades of green 
and brown. The cleverly cat «kiri« 
fuished without adornment, being 
throughout with canmibric te 
faced at the foot with stiffening 

The bedice fronts are 


is 
lloed 


match aod 


quite pretty and | 
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elbow, where they are finished with a cee; 
frill of lace and bows of white satin 
Now that woolen gooda, espectally« 
is becoming #0 fashionab «, a few bin 
to its peculiarities and proper treatment 
may be useful. Cloth, however «mo th it 
nay appear to be, bas in reality @ #ligh! 
piie—an “up and down,’ as the saying 
yoee—and it will not to use it either 


ct 


te a- 


do 


novel, being cut in three pieces, which | way indifferently 


open to reveal « full veet of soft ecru crepe 
de chine, drawn under a very deep corse 
let of Diack satin. Tne pic ureequeness of 
thia corselet is accentoated by five lovely 
brilliant and jet bottoms and the black 
satin bow and long floating enc« 

The draped collar band is of tLe crepe de 
chine, with loops of the same at tbe track. 
The sleeves i« new leg «' mut 
ton shape, enriched at the top by two 
auperponed capes. which are cut on the 
bias, #0 ae to fallio pretty ripy eo 

The hat 
felt, with « plaited [rti 
circling the crown, aud green 
the bird «of paradise artietiea:iy arran ped 
at the back. 


cutin the 


worn with (this gown m Uieck 


of groen velvet en 


tee «ol 


aigret 


i 
i 


| 
| 


Another attractive geown in « ‘fancy 
woollen material i+ ir #ehede# of mauve 
and black. The faritg skirt t6 em!t<e! 
lished on either side of the front with a 
V-shaped pane! of mauve velvet extend 
ing from the middie lw the foot, being 
headed by a rosette of pink ik. 

The snugly filted txxlice worn under the 
skirtia enriched on either sie of the front 
with revers of the woolen metertal, turn 
ing back from the neck to the bust, which 
reston similiarly shaped revere of auve 
velvet Atull gtiet of pink ef k t* con- 
fined at the waist Dy a belt of tlack «atin 
two inches wide Tae draped collar 
matches the gilet 

A tight-fitting sleeve f pink ik is 
wrinkled the entire iemoth of the arm, en- | 
hanced af the top with apuilel the woolen 
material avd finished at t ar wilh a 
plaited ruffleof the silk. Tim gown t« 
also very pretty tn @ tweed of rflegreen | 


and bleck, trinnmed wilh gre nm ve vet and 
piok or light Blue #tik. 


Clem rit eect 


The hat worn with the gown 


isa mauve felt, trinimed at ihe lett site 
with many large, stylie® loops of tlack 
eatin ribbon and three black c#irich 
plumes, The wide brim t* turned up at 
back over a cache peigne of deiieate pink 
roses, Thesame style Lai in green felt 
with black ribbon and feathers, and e:tLer 


pink roees or pale blue for-get me n« 
charming With the gown of 
and black tweed. 

One of the 
fashions for 
bolero, Tt 
nations and promises to 
its application and poy 
tions of the tw type 


ta in 


rifle green 


inarke!t features of tie 
late fall % the 
in hi 


titost 
and winter 
ie found «rte of « 


s 7 ft) 


i universal! t 


The 
nigh in 


i arity Varin 


lero are we 
numerathie. 

So) lony a8 the character™ - rime« 
presers ed the gartent cs «4y - jor 
aquare, low necked 
sieaved oF see v eles it mas 
it te 
ranged for house or 
even ealid that fur te 
an outside 
weather 

Very @levant 
of 
milk as thick as kid Ther 
W 


Orbamentatiorg ;* 


ing*®, or thitt\ “ av 


="re 
ler 


garment on le arrival of « 


eoleros are oem 


braided cioth, velvet or of heavy broche 


air r ide! 


er 


lining is of light silk 


en tra 


ured a8 an 


and relief embroidery, usir 


gold or jet, decorate the epaulets 


fronts, which, when they 


tened by elaborate buttons H 


deed, show no tudieations of «aning em 


pire. They have an important piace among 
decorations and are as much 


in the days of ‘the great king.’ 


eeten (60 as 


The designs and desertpiiogs of the artis 


tic bu'tons of that period, found in var 
ious memoireo: the day, serve a= an in 
spiration i the im-deron batten maker, 
and his prowtuctions equal the originals in 
brilliancy and efleetivenee if motin ex 
pente and tine worknanshi; Formerly 
real gold, silver, jewels a nistures 
were made isuio butions Now imitation 
metals and gems Serve the seme pur pone 
and appearto aslimost (qual advantage, so 
wonderful have manufacturing fac lew 
become. 

A reception totlet of pink pay; fe 
redingote akirt is embr fered down ea 
side with siik and beads and ene vera 
tablier of white emt: ere - bs 
otraw silk 1} iz The 
close f ® Dack « f 
wr re - a 

leé . 
ihe x “ ~ 

arand ti . * a 
lmao Tbe fa sleeves extend v be 


| 


| trimmed with black oatrich 


Hefore cutting Gut whatever garment i« 


| to be made the fingers should be passed 


lightly over the goocs to see which way 
tue nap lies, and all the pieces of the 
yarment should becut with the nap run- 
ving downward, Otherwise they will not 
take the light in the same way when they 


| are put together and will seem unlike in | 
If the cioth is made up | 


toné and quality. 
with the nap running upward, it will be 
come mcre quickly soiled and roughened 


These things are equally true with re 


werd to plush and velvet, and carelessness | 


in toe case of these latter meateriais pro 


fuces more Cbviously disastrous resuit« 


an | pile ia we much longer, 

[ners are many kinds of wool uaterial- 
both plain and mixed, that may be used 
without regard to the nap, as it has n¢ 


direction, and many plaice 


sullings have 


particular 


tweeds and talior the t«s 
sides a11k6 also. 


It should be remearmn bered that no twillec 


goods, even when double faced, as aré 
most serges and many cashineres, cen 
used in the same gwarment with e@ither lace 
outward, as tie twill runs in Opposit 
rections on two sides. The right side uf 
twilled goods is usually that upom wit ici 
the twill runs trom the right band down- | 
ward toward the lefi. That is the dicre- 
tion Of tie lines in neariy al! diagena! 


tnalerial. 

A long coat of Russian green 
close-filling and 
tuttoning at the left side with 
There are 
The collar, cuffs and re 

The green velvet hat 


aihieZon 


clotu is ClOUSsees 


front, four 


immense buttons, two 
cioth pelerines, 


vers are of uflet I” 


plumes and 
wings made of gold spanyles, The fur on 
this coat inight be replaced by velvet with 


good effect, if fur is considered too heavy 


trutls that 
Novelty bas for the generaiits 


cannot 


be dented, 


,of minds an attraction which surpasses 
that of beauty —-io fact, “Vanety'’s the 
very spice of if,” and it isby virtue of 


i 


j 


this trait in human nature that fastitor 
however fantastic and absurd in its «* 
prices, has so yreaton lofluence. Its oe 


eontial Characterisiic is continual change, 


anc Ulie is as true of masculine as of ferm- 
nine fashtous. 

Aithough allerationsa in 6 foruier are 
Deol as Siri K Ing as its the latte ihey aréa 
frequent The brim of the hat is « trifle 
Wider or narrower, the crown a (i tle 
higher or towerorot!a different curve. 
Poere is & Variation in ihe cut of the collar, 
tie tie wand pattern of the scart, the shape 

thre ff, the widt ff tne trousere 
v Ais abd Colors Change perpetua ly, 
ati! ‘touch allentlion is requiréd to keep 

ih the latest styles in wian’s attire as 
In Wocuan 

inspite of the Caintiness and beauty of 
the past suinuers yowns, gowns the 
aba dooumuient of wites we might jue 
regret, interest berins & eenter abou tr 
predominating Gesigns for 
tu iies, i} delica usilins 44 

os are ASC wSJGe WiILhOuUtT & t d “ 

tfasbiou and approaching causa tLuer 
ombine to influence the wardrobe rm 
quite « different direction. 

Wool goods, cloths, wei ts wri ‘ 
furs are bow on jeci i] S@erigus ‘ils [% 
tion, and the ywreater is the cheuge from 
the present mode the preater te 4 
terest excited 

Odds and Euds. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUKI Kerts 

When atding cornstarch or any t ick 
ening to bot Dquid mix it smith wit 
enough cold water to makeit Muid. Pour 
islowiy into tbe hot, and stir coustanil 
uuUulll it becomes clear 

To keepthe yolks of eggs fresh after 
whites have been used, set aside inac 1} 
with a little water over the «urface 

Fresh eggs sink to the bottoy + Pail 
of water. Stale eggs fl oat on the Keue 

etween these slages tidica 16if Ag 

ey) to wl hb ey eink. 

Oo We i aT a Buf 1 
4 
lad ¢ WwW O*« ie 4 ~ he ‘ 

ake Lhe Water, and hang it bet + 

¢ BD the hot sua lodry quickly, rut- 


in | 


suall | 


| bard. 


ting and pulling the article into proper | 


| shape every few moments, to prevent the 
| «kins drying bard and stiff. 
| tn giving medicine in liquid form to an 
| infant place the point of the spoon con- 
taining the medicine against the roof of the 
| mosth. Administering it in this way it 
| will be impossible for the child to choke 
| or eject the medicine. 
4ab acurtain pole with kerosene ofl 
| until it is perfect’ y emooth, using s woolen 
| cloth for the purpose. The pole rings will 
| run mech more easily if tue pole is treated 
in thie manner. 

Meastand fish should be removed from 
| paper as soon as received. The paper ab 
| sorte the juices, 

Onion juice may be extracted by cutting 
an ynion in half and pressing it againsta 
Salt rubbed overthe grater will 
odor from it, and may 


grater. 
remove the onion 
| be used in cooking. 

The tops of ceiery dried and rubbed to 

powder are excellent for flavoring soups 
| and gravies. The celery should be dried 
| jo the sun or a very slow oven. 

In making Indian meal mush cook tt 
with milk in place of water, or part water 
and part milk if it is not convenient to use 
al. milk. The pudding will be richer, and 
w ben fried will more readily take a nice 
,rown. 

Stains on the fingers from handling po 

oe or trimming vegetables or fruits, 
roay be readily removed by thoroughly 
rubbing with an overripe tomato, if @ lit- 
6 rotten it acts quicker, A stem of rbu 
arb or pie plaut is equally effectual, and 
way be bad from early spring until late in 
the Kither will prove better than 


tat 


fail. 


| soap cr apytbing else, and cheaper than 
| oxalic acid or a rubber brush. 


And now comes « woman, who has long 
resided in t:@ tropics as a missionary’s 
wife, to tell us, according to an exchange, 
bow to eat @ banana digestibly. When 
you bave stripped off the willing rind, 
just scrape off the stringy and hairy coat 
that lies the rind, and you may 
eat your banana without tasting it all the 
rest of the day. This word shouid be 


beneath 


: ‘ | passed about widely. 
ibe French proverb ‘Whatever is new | 


jis besutiful,”’ however ironical it may be, | 
| fae Willin ita popular 


never allowed to boil will be 
more lender than those allowe:t to cook 
Tough méat becomes tender by 
prover cooking, while the reverse of this 
equally true. Hard boiling in salt 
waier will toughen the best piece of meat 
ever sold. 


M eats 


(nd potatoes are made mnéaly by being 
soaked for an hour in cold water after be 
ing povled. Wien boliiug they shouid be 
Cock Od In salted water; whon the potatoes 
are sot turn off the water, ieave the pota 
covered keltioto dry off all steam 
ariy 423 Dice a8 New Ones 


ies It 
a ut 1 DS nE 


‘ 
ot @et 


out of watei 
bail 4 teaspoantul of aiimonia bas 
to olf « cerpet 
ick bes beeu receutiy swepi, it will 


dusty look and brighten the 


lean c.vth wrung lo 
Wich 
tee added is used Wipe 


fo 


vo the 


not 
Lave 


throw sway old preserve jars 
tnelr covers Or where 
si ges Dave beeu broken sO that the covers 
WOHttightiy. They are excellent for 
fing pickies When filled tie a piece 
ttom cloth Over the top to keep out iu- 
ihe store 


ost 


’ bch 


r i 


4, aud put the Jars away in 


1OsBeL. 
the 
Low: 


Kiankeis washed in fo.lowlog way 


Dissolve 


ar@ecit aud light as 








_ —, 
ee 


groond allspice. If these ingredients are 
too dry, they are moistened With a little 
red thin wine; chop finely, and mix and 
fill the clean skins, and boil balf-an-bour, 

Custard Souffle.—Rub two scant tabie. 


_ spoonfuls of butter to @ cream, add two 


scant tableepoonfuls of flour. Pour over 
this gradually onecup of hot milk, and 


| cook eight minutes in a double boiler 
’ 


stirring often. Beat the yolks of four 
exes,, add two tablespoonfuls of sugar, stir 
into the milk, and set away to cool, Haif 
an hour or #0 before serving beat the 
whites of four eggs stiff and add to mix. 
ture lightly. Bane in a buttered pudding. 
dish in @ moderate oven thirty six min 
utes, Serve at once. 

Croquettes of Fish.—Take one pound of 
ay cold boiled or baked fish, break into 
sinall bits, putinto a saucepan with one. 
haif pint of white sauce, a tablespoontul 
of anchovy eesence and a littie salt and 


| pepper. Set over the fire until hot. Butter 





One | 


sLicsjoonufuil of pulverized borax aud one | 


piatof soft soap; make astroug suds io 
sd walter; pul in the blankets and let 
them remain ail night. In ihe morning 


* tx loom Upaud down will the hands 

+ pucthem into anctber tub of coid 
eeler; rinse them through three wuters 
ano nang them up with wringing. Wien 


they have Lungs little wile turn them 


La.! round. Cnoose a sunny day with 
2016 bi Geze, 

M idew way be removed first 
jug Off any ioose mildew, then 


Uy Uruslh- 
rubbicg in 
Cieinon Ball, afterwards sprinkling with 
pu * dérea with 


Chalk sud Wolstening 


sean, C10 water. Afterthis dry slowly 
i the open ait, rluse, and if the marks are 
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ipj yiiabubs.—One pint of rich 
creation. whiles Of two eggs, asmal! glass of 
* ius ne p of wodered sugar; flavor 
. 4, Whip haif the sugar in ne 

: a a ft ? 

t ‘ 
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at © LORS }x onfu! of grated 
omou pool, and half «# teaspoonful of 


a dozen sbelis and fill with the mixture, 
Cover the topes with fried crumbs, and sei 
in the oven to heat. Serve on a napkin. 

Steamed Apples.—Take richly-flavored 
apples, waeh and core, but do not peel. 
Steam them in a steamer until perfectly 
tender, take them out, and serve them 
with sugar and cream. 

Appie Mouldsa.—Pare and core six 
pounds of good baking apples, and put 
them in « stone jar with balf a pound of 
the best white whole ginger; shake four 
pounds of white sugar over them, cover 
them up, and let them remain for forty 
eight hours. Boil two ounces of ginger 
with an entire pint of water, strain it 
intoadrain pen with thé applies, the ginger, 
and the liquor they were lying in; put 
them on a slow fire, take off the scum as 
it rises, and boil all together for thre-- 
quarters of an hour; then take out the 
apples with a silver spoon and place them 
in moulds, picking cut the ginger; pour 
the syrup over the apples, and, when cold, 
cover like jam. If the syrup is too tbia, 
boil it up quickly after the applies are 
lifted out The apples must be watched, 
and lifted out when ciear, and not allowed 
to break. 

Royal Ciestn ut Pudding.— Bake or boil 
fifty fine chestnuts, rub their pulp through 
a sieve, aud place this in a stew-pan witha 
p-nt of cream, four ounces of butter, six 
ounces of sugar, a pounded stick of va- 
nilla, and very littie salt. Stir these in- 
gredients over a siow fire until the prepa 
ration thickens, anc then quicken the mo. 
tion with a spocn, so as to prevent the 
paste from adhering to the bottom of the 
stew pan. As soon ae it leaves the sides 
of the stew pan, remove it from the fire, 
add eight yolks and the whites of six new- 
laid eggs whipped firm, pour the pudding 
mixturé into a plain mould previously 
spread with butter, and then steam it for 
about an bour and a balf. When the 
chestnut pudding is cooked, turn If caré 
fully ovtof the mould, and pour some 
warin diluted apricot jam over it. 

en 8 

CIRCU MSTASTIAL.—A curate in Anjou, 4 
man of very disorderly habits, had a quar- 
rel with » sergeant of the neighborhood 
The sergeant having suddenly cisap- 
peared, everyone suspected the curate— 
his avowed enemy—o! having made away 
with him. 

It happesed tbat a criminal, who had 
been executed, was exposed on the gal- 
lows, within a leaghe or two of the cu- 
rate’s house. His relations took down the 
body secretly, and threw it, with the cord 
about its neck, into a neighboring pond. 

Some fisbermen found the body, and, 
the matter being taken up by the police, 
everyone flocked to see tbe corpee of the 
Victim. As it was wueb disfigured, Wwe 
prejudices which were universally eter 
tained against the curate led them to be 
lieve that thie must be the body of the 
Sergeant. 

The curate was immediately arrested, 
triex, and condemned to be hanged. 
When he «aw thet death was inevitable 
be thus at¢cressed bis judges: 


piurdered 


“It istrue that ii wae l that 
aniustiy cope 
he sercecnt; bat I am unjustly ¢ 
: yiveL 
demned, anc ali those who have give 


false wilnesser. 
found, and on 
it 


evidence against ime are 
Phe body which you have 


account of which I have been tried, 1s» 


corpse ol 
that of the sergeant. Toe real corp 
‘ art c 
the sergeant will be found 10 4 certs 
part of my garden, along with bal « 
ad 4 ed 
sient s 
The tudges immediately ins te 
searc hin the gard . 4 
? J 
: ‘ s 
eel * a 
r EK nan is legree has 
In) )6for his generat! n, and perbap® 
de biul 
6 generatious, which none beside 5 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


¥YRESH PERIODICAIA, 








+*Vawder’s Understudy,”’ the latest issue 
in the neat Twentieth Century Series, pub- 
lished by the F, A. Stokes Company, isa 
character stady of American society in 
which the stage, art, journalism and the 
professions play an interesting part. J. K. 
Reeve is the author, and he has succeeded 
in writing an exceedingly interesting 
pook. For sale by Porter & Coates, 

Music for September coutains many arti- 
cles of great value to ali interested in thin 
subject. It is amoug the finest publica- 
tions of its kind issued, Published at 
Chicago. 

The grand passion is always apt to 
awake interest, more particularly when it 
assumes unfamiliar phases among the 
sons and Gaughters of men, and in “One 
Day’s Courtship” a clever story by Robert 
Barr it takes on thie attractive charac- 
teristic most delightfully. Another clever 
talein the esme volume by the same au- 
thor is “Herald of Fame.” For sale by 
Jobn Wanamaker. 

“The Herb-Moon,” by John Oliver 
Hobbes, is a story that once taken up is 
apt to create an inclination in the reader’s 
wind not to pat it down until the final 
chapter is read through with a sigh that it 
is not longer. The Herb Moon in the case 
is nothing weird, being merely the name 
given to a long engagement, and in follow- 
ing this through the deiigbtful pilot until 
the end is to enjoy a rare pleasure, Beau- 
tifully printed and bound. Published by 
the F. A. Stokes Company, New York, 
and for sale by Porter & Coates, 

A story that will be read with special in- 
terest by all classes of novel lovers is 
“Tbe Heart of Princess Osra,’’ by An- 
thony Hope, author of “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” and other favorite works. His 
latest book is hardly a tale in the true 
sense of the word, but rather a series of 
episodes in the lite of the heroine, that 
give the volume if anything additioual 
attractiveness, From the opening inci- 
dent of “The Happiness of Stephen, the 
Smith,”’ to tne close of Osra’s experiences 
in “The Victory of The Grand Duke of 
Mittenheim,”’ every page is replete with 
the felicitous freshness, brilliancy and in- 
tereat of this noted writer. Published by 
the F. A. Stokes Company, New York, 
and for sale by Wanamaker. 


The Old Church Pew. 


BY H. wW. 











y ES, lam a White Owl, or Barn Owl, or 
Screech Owl; call me which of these 
you like, so long as you do not cling 

to your heathenish superstition and de 
scribe me as a bird of ill-omen. 

Il am an owl of venerable age, and may 
reasonably expect that you will pay atten- 
tion tomy whim. Moreover, the whole of 
my life bas been passed here, in the pre- 
cincts of this antique, picturesque, tum- 
bledown church—which, alas! the new 
rector seems fully determined must soon 
be, what he calls, restored. 

These dear old rafters will have to give 
place to some High Art invention in way 
of a ceiling; and the high. backed, dark- 
oaken pews, so endeared to us through 
sacred memories, will be supplanted by 
new ones of pale yellow wood. 

I beard them discussing it allin the 
vestry the other day, and | hissed and 
snapped for more than an bour after, an- 
til | nearly choked with rage and worti- 
fication, 

1 could tell you a story coneerning each 
of these quaint old pews, only I dare say 
you'll find one enough. 8», as twilight is 
com'ng on, I'll fiy down beside you, and 
perch upon the reading desk; then yuu 
need not strain your ears to listen. 

If the same to you, I would rather choose 
the pew with the ragged red hassock, 
about belf way down the middle aisle. 
There are three shabby looking prayer 
books, with brown leather backs, lying on 
the ledge, one a little smaller than the 
others—ab, you see it now. 

Well, I bad justcome into the worid 
when the owners of the two large prayer 
books first made their appearance in tbat 
pew. My poor dear parents, now dead 
and gone, have described them to me with 
much msinuteness,littie guessing what the 
“ad segasi would be. 

ADGy weréa young ple of most pre 
pOseeesi ny exterior—or, at any rate, the 
happiness wiich shone in the eyes of both 


kSve one that impression. He was the | / 
Village carpenter, and just warried w the | arrived, did I scan the familiac faves anid 
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girl he had always loved, pretty litte! 
Rose, the innkeeper's daughter. 

My father and mother brought me up to 
take a friendly interest in évery individ 
ual belonging to our congregation; but 
more specially did they watch with pleas- 
ure the weekly devotion of these two 
young creatures. 

For they were regular church goers and 
every Sunday saw then in their accus 
tomed seats, until an event bappened to 
add a new sweetness to the peaceful same- 
ness of their days. 

I was already » promising young owilet, 
and sufficiently intelligent to understand 
something of the ceremony, when they 
brought their tiny infant to be baptized, 
down there, over the old stone front. 

A fine little teliow, and bow he screamed 
when the rector—a splendid type of the 
regular out and out geutieman he was, 
quite different to our last importation — 
took bim in bis arma, and sprinkled the 
holy water on bis miniature rosy visage. 

How proud the young mother looked as 
she tried to hush the shrill cries. My pa- 
rents were so bighiy edified by the spec a- 
cle that she took me out on «# glorious 
mousing 6xpedition that very night in the 
farmyard which lies to the right of the vii- 
lage pond, and which has since been one 
of my favorite haunts 

Ah, well, time crept on, and the little 
babe whoun I bad last seen and beard ip 
his christening robe no longer detained 
his motber at home, but grew old enough 
{oO accompany her and his tatber to 
eburch, 

At the beginning we entertained every 
hope that the boy would prove a biessing 
to the fond parents, to whom he was a0 
evidently allin all. But, alas! I was the 
first to note that as the childish precocity 
quickened and developed within bim the 
evil instinct seemed to predominate, and 
was ever ready to extinguish ihe good. 

He used to turn during the service and 
make faces at the school children, then he 
would take his marbies oul of his pocket 
apd count them over when bis parents 
were not locking. The dear ola bymns, 
that we owls always delighted to bear, 
possessed for him not an atom of attrac 
tion, 

Notwithstanding that he had Jearned to 
read at the village echool, be did not even 
trouble to follow the words, though |! 
doubt not that through constantly hear- 
ing them some of the lines must bave en- 
tered and, perhaps unconsciousiy, become 
engraven On his brain. 

Afier a few years had thus elapsed, bis 
parents came one Sunday sione, and I as- 
certained that the boy, developing a taste 
for book learning, had been apprenticed 
to a bookseller in the neighboring town. 

Occasionally be returned home for a 
short holiday and accompanied his pa 
rents as usual tothe old pew on Sunday 
morving. But, fas! his bebavior was 
even less excnsabie than of yore, He 
would either sleep through the sermon, 
or, on the sly, Gip into # book which he 
keld concealed, with 2 dirty yellow cover, 

Alter this, owing to many sad fami.y 
losses, my wind wastoo much distracted 
by personal sorrow to occupy itself with 
the misfortunes of others. 





First, my father died of asthnia; and my 
poor mother, heartbroken at his loss, did 


not long survive nim. Vien my only | 


brother was unfortunately caught in a 
trap, placed in the chureh, | belleve, by 
some rura) naturalist 

Unabie to rélcese the poor fellow, who 
screamed uiost pileouely, I had in rilence 
to behold @ strange looking man come and 
carry him away, apd have never sue 
ceeded in obtaiaing the su:allest tidings of 
him since, 

Still a solitary bacheior, having been al. 
ways too difficult to pisase in my choice of 
a inate, I now became subject to such deep 
depressions of spirits that my bealth be 
gan to give away. 

In short, I must bave eventualiy suc- 
cumbed bad it not been for the kindness 
ota friend, who persuaded me to goand 
pay a long deferred viel’ to bis home ina 
hollow tree on the a3) ining estate. 

Thithber I aceoinpanied him, and owing 
to his sympathy and genial companion- 
ship became gradually reconclied to life as 
it was, instead of a» it might ve 

It is a lesson we have most of us to learn, 


my frieuod, eve we owls; andif it only 
helps us grow wore loving, mor bumble, 
aod wort hankfui for what we have, why, 
then ‘ ijt vw at we a 
right 
greasing 

Vi 
Haul t A er nleree . 


within m6, apd snxiousiy, when 5 ln 


! 


note the changes that timehaed effected 
during wy long absence. 

The lightin our church, as you may 
have observed, is always a subdued one— 
partly owing to the dark glass window 
there above the sitar—seo that by fre- 
quently moving the nictitating membrane 
ol the eye lam enabled to obeerve what 
passes petty clearly. 

Well, to my surprise, the old pew about 
which I am telling you remained that day 
empty; and remembering their previous 
regularity, 1 grew more and more sppre- 
hensive as to what might have befallen its 
joint occupants. 

However, on the following Sunday 
morning | soon discovered that my favor- 
ites were there. But, alas, bow altered 
from the blithe and light hearted young 
couple whom I can even yet recall! 
Clothed in black, and with heavy, down- 
cast eyes, the lined and harassed faces 
bore evidence to some titter saaguieh 
within. 

I at once conjectured that their son must 
be dead. But, no, I wasmistaken. From 
some scraps Of talk let fali by the sextom 
in the vestry I gathered that he had been 
found gullty of a crime, end had been con- 
demned to penal servitude for several! 
years. 

The innocest babe, whom I saw bap- 
tized at the sacred font, had attempted to 
commit a murder—bed tried to kill a 
man. 

I was not astonis«hed now at the striking 
cbange produced in bis parents; nor that 
after this they seemed to wax old+r and 
feebler every Sunday, their hair turning 
whiter and their frames more shaky. 

They were among the saddest sights 
that it has ever been my lot to witness, 

At length there came « Sunday when 
the old man appeared sione, and from bin 
deep mourning and woebegone apect | 
know that his wile mast be dead. 

Her funeral took plece the next day, 
and the old man was there. But, a4! had 
anticipated, judging from my own pa- 
rents’ case, he was not long tn following 
her to the grave. 

Three Sundays later his place was alan 
vacant, and the pew stood desolate and 
empty. The three red haseocks and the 
three hymn books still remained, aa you 
#66 thern at present; for I believe the old 
couple bad always cherished « hope that 


| their boy might some cay be restored to 


them and once more cecupy bia old seat 
in the old pew. 

They were buried side by side, I can 
point out the graves to you in the church- 
yard, for | attended the old man’s funeral. 
A pretty time I hed of it, tes, for when it 
was over, and | was returning home, fit 
ting noiselessly as usual, aod bHiinking in 
the strong sunlight, | was attacked by a 
whole army of birds, among whom, of 
course, the blue tit and chaffinch proved 
more agressive than any. Glad enough 
I was to reach the choreh in safety, and | 
don’t think I have ever been outin the 
daytimeé since, 

The old couple died sbouta year after 
the conviction of their son, and it was 
xome years later that I witnessed the ond 
of my story, which I will now relate, 

It was New Your's 676, and there had 
been evensong—at the usual hour, tor cur 
good old rector was getting too infra: t 
undertake @ midnight ser vies, 

How well | rememberthe sermon that 
evening ! It was one of the mont eloquent 
that be ever proached 

The ground was white with snow, w 
waslylog deep and wees till failing, ob 
fas'. The church door waa standing partly 


} 
| open, thesexton being busied in the von 


try. 

The lights were burning iow, and ail wae 
very calm 4nd a#till, when [ saw and hesrd 
aman creep softly through the door and 


into the church. 


Bowed, attenunted, and ragged, with 
hair cropped quite cioss, some inatinet 
told me that this couid only be one man 
and be once the little boy with the curly 
head and tripght biue eyes, # like whet 
his mother’s liad been when #ehe waa ati: 
pretty Kuxe 

I watenesd bim intently a4 be stole up 
the aisie cautiously 464 #o@ly, until be 


reached $ the W6.1-KLOWn [ewW. Phen, 
when be had stood there some minutes, J 
yi werved be «eheakiong «f bie abou dere 

for wis ta Was lUrned away rom 6 
thatthe u vast Ww P4 
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the cross slone stood out vividly dark 
against the white landscape beyond. 

Then the man crouched lower and lower, 
unlil be reached the ground, and lay there 
prostrate on the chancel steps, close to the 
altar. 

Suddenly the lights were turned out. I 
heard the sexton go away, locking the 
door bebind him, and it became certain 
that the man was sbut in for the night. 

From the side windows everything was 
white, but the snow had ceased to fail, and 
the stars were shining brightly. 

It seemed to me that hours must bave 
elapsed before the man slowly raised his 
head and stared blankly around him, as if 
he had forgotten what were his surround- 
ings, and was wondering how he got 
there, 

Then bis eyes were attracted by and 
rested on the black cross, thrown into re 
lief by the background of pure white 
snow, 

But to his confused sight the colors evi- 
dently appeared diversely. I few down 
to a small projection in the wali, for I felt 
curious to hear of what his mutterings 
consisted, 

“All blood!” he gasped breathlessly. 
‘Blood, blood—every where blood I’ 

He turew back bis head with a frenzied 
action, and I could imagine that bis coun- 
tenance must be fearful in its terror. Still 
apparently under thisawfui hailucination, 
be writhed into a kreeling posture. In- 
voluntarily bis hands were extended up- 
ward to the cross, with a gesture of frantic 
pleading 

Then @ great sob echoed through the 
ebureh, 

“Though your sins be as red as scarict, 
they shall be white as snow.” 

Was it a voice or a whisper? Or was ite 
wave of soft angelic music that came fuat- 
ing round the alter, wm if a partof heaven 
self? I know not to thin day. 

But surely the man aiso heard it, for his 
attitude bad changed The strained mus- 
clos relaxed in their rigidity, the whole 
figure collapred, 

A low, long sigh again broke the etiil 
néess—asigh of giad release, « sigh of in- 
finite peace. 

The man lay stretched upon the ground; 
and though the bella rang outa Joyous 
peal, to welcome in the new born year, be 
neither woved nor stirred sgain. 

In the morning they found him dead. 

ea ae oe : 

Lik ¥oR Lik.—The Kev. Dr. M' Laud was 
proceediog frou the mange to courch. As 
he passed siowly and gravely through the 
crowd gathered about the doors, an ciderly 
man, Wilh a@ peculiar kind «f wig known 
in that disirict—bright, smooth, and of « 
reddish brown --asccosted him. 

“Doctor, if you please, I wish to speak 
to you.” 

“Well, Duncan,” says the doctor, “can 
ye not wait till after worship ?’ 

‘No, doctor, | must speak to you now, 
for it is a matter upon my conscience.’ 

“Oh, since itis amatter of conscience, 
tell me what itis; but be brief, Duncan, 
for time presses,’’ 

‘The matter is this, doctor, Ye see the 
clock yonder on the face of the enurch 

Well, there is no clock really there—noth 
ing but the face of aclock. There inno 
truth in it, but onlyonee in the tweive 
hours, Now itis, in tay mind, very wrong, 
cod against my conscience, that there 
should bea lieon the face of the house of 
the Lord,’’ 

“Duncan, | will consider the point But 
i ain glad to 4966 you looking #0 well, You 
senot young now, | remember you fer 
many years; aud what @ fine head of beir 
you have etl!’ 

“Eb, doctor, you are joking bow; it is 
jong stove Thad any bair.”’ 

“On, Duncen, Duvean, are you going 
junto the house of the Lord with @ lie upon 
your nead ?”’ 

This settiod tie Queelion, and the auctor 
peard no more Of tbe lie on the face of the 
clock, 

a 
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HOLLOW SHAMS. 
Go where you will, seek where you may, 
Yet it will always follow 
That loudest noises ever come 
From vessels that are hollow. 
And, so with men, it is the same; 
He that ts always biowing 
W ould, tf good sense were measured, nake 
The very piorest showing. 


Standing fire—Making a present of 
coal. 

People all wool—Those who shrink at 
nothing. 

An inevitable certainty of catching a 
cold— Betng asked to sing. 

What State is high in the middle and 
round at both ends?—)-hi-o. 

Why are yacht-owners so intemper- 
ate In their remarks about racest—Because 
they frequently quarrel over thetr cups. 

Brown: How often have I told you 
not to play in this houset 

Johnny: Every time you've caught me at It. 

A child, on seeing a bill on a tele- 

graph post, exclaimed 
“Oh, mamma, look! 
down!" 

A young lady at Niagara was heard 
to way, “What an elegant trimming that rain 
bow would make for a white lace over dress!" 
Qette a poetical idea. 

M'P.: I got this type-writing machine 
om trial, but I'm gotn’ to take It back. 








A message has fallen 


M‘'N : What fort 
MP It don't spell correctly. 
She: Why don’t you pick out some 


nies giri in your set and marry her? 
Hie Hamph! You don't know the giris tn 
our set. They do the picking out! 


**That cat made an awful uoise in the 
back garden last night." 

“You, father. I suppose that, since he ate 
the canary, he thinks he can sing.” 


Husband: I suppose you'll be asleep 
when I come homet 

Wite: You mean you suppose you'll come 
home when I'm asloep."’ 


Junior partner: Why did you give 
Crummer the job of collecting debts tor our 
frm? Deo you think be te any goodt 

Sentor partner: Well, he collected a debt 
from meone day! 


‘Do you know,”’ said the man who 
was going to have a tooth pulled, “I don't 
think ‘dental parlor’ ta a good phrase.” 

“Nor” 
* Drawing-room would be much better.” 


A little girl of four years old was re- 
cently called asa Witness in the police court, 
and, in answer to the question as to what be 
came of littie giris who told lies, she inno 
contly replied that they were sent to bed. 


‘Ile anybody waiting on you ?’’ said a 
shopwalker at a draper'’s to a girl from the 
country. 

“Yes, str,” sald the blushing damsel, “that's 
my young man outside. He wouldn't come 
in.” 


A cab driver who had been paid ia 
multitedinous small coins, amounting in all 
to his legal fare, remarked to the recent occu- 
pter of his vebicie: 

“You've been a saving up for this treat, you 
‘ave!’ 

Agriculturist, to season ticket holder 
in train: You don't have no ticket? 


Season ticket holder: No; 1 travel on my 
good looks. 
Aartculturist: Then probably you ain't 


goin’ very far. 


**Would you oblige,’’ said an inter- 
viewer, “by telling me what book has helped 
you most tn lifet” 

After a thoughtful pause, the great man an 
swered 

“My bank book.” 


**Did any one call, Jane, while 1 was 
outt” 

“Ves, ma'am; Mr. KHarkis."’ 

“Mr. Barkis? I don't know any one of the 

“I know him, ma'am; {§ was me that he came 
to see."’ 


B.: Let me shake your hand, dear 
boy; this ts one of the happy days of your 
life! 

A: You're too previous, old man. 
to be married until to morrow. 

BKB: That's what I say. This is one of the 
happy days of your life, 


“I will follow you to the uttermoat 
ends of the earth!" hissed the villain. 

“No—you won't,”” remarked the heroine 
calmly. 

“Why won't It" queried the villain, aghast 
at her coolness 

“Hecause I'm not going there," she replied. 


A certain German professor of music 
to be met with in English drawing-room ix 


I'm not 


GIFTS TO ORDER. 





‘Take you into my confidence concern 
ing my experience of reporting fasbion- 
able weddings? Well, 1 certainly coulc 
give youone ortwo outofthe way par 
ticuiars, And as! need not tell you who 
the people are of whom | am speaking no 
barm can comeof my granting your re 
quest.”’ 

The speaker was a iady journalist of 
great ability. Hearing that, in view of her 
own spproaching marriage, she had re. 
signed ber post, the writer sought a little 
chat on the subject referred to above. 

“People not bebind the scenes,’’ con- 
tinued the lady, “cannot even inagine 
whata really tremendous event a wed- 
ding in bigh life isa. I have known prepara. 
tions to bein active progress for a whole 
year. And for the manufacture of some of 
the presents six months is very commonly 
required. 

“In most cases I bed not to attend to in- 
spect the wedding presents until the actual 
morning of the ceremony, or pehaps the 
day before it. 

“But on extra important occasions | 
would now and again be cailed upon to 
visit some house of business where a par- 
ticularly five present was being made, and 
to write a paragraph about it for the paper. 

“Such notices were, of course, paid for 
and large sums were often spent in this 
way long beforethe wedding itself took 
place, 

“Amongst the various ‘sets’ in society, 
and even between the different branches 
of a single family, very keen rivairy ex- 
iste in the matter of wedding presents and 
display generally. 

“In one case, where two cousins were 
about to be married, the ceremonies were 
delayed from time to time right through 
the fashionable season, the ladies each 
man«ravring pot to be first, 

‘The lady who eventually secured the 
later date, in her efforts to make a better 
display than her relative, so overdid the 
thing, however, than the ceremony be- 
came s ponderous and heavy affair, and 
triumph rested with Bride No 1. 

“Where I had previously attended the 
wedding of a relative, the question was 
often putto me, ‘How many presents did 
she bave?’ Perbaps I would answer, 
‘Forty,’ though quite frequently the gifts 
in really distinguished families will total 
up to four or five hundred or more, 

“Hearing the number mentioned, I have 
known the mother of the bride to say 
‘Forty! Weil we must bave fifty.’ And, 
as | afterwards discovered, this ingenious 
lady, calling on loug neglected friends and 
relatives, cordially invited them to the 
wedding, knowing that those who came 
inust bring presenta 

“A list of the aristocratic personages 
they would rub shoulders with was also 
held outasa tempting bait. Finding at 
the last moment that the catalogue of 
presents was still short, the lady herself 
purchased a dozen or more tea-urne, silver 
nutcrackers, liqueur stands, carriage 
clocks, and 80 op,and sent them to ber 
daughter in the names of unrepresented 
friends. 

“To those who were surprised to see 
their namwis in this way introduced into 
the report of the wedding the mother ex- 
plained innocently, ‘You see, I gave it to 
EKmmiein your name in case it should 
spoil her happiness to think that you had 
forgotten her.’ ”’ 

Here the lady journalist smiled. She 
was about to make au cspeciaily interest- 
ipg confession. 

‘Once, two days beforea wedding took 
place, | teceived a visit from the bride’s 
mothe;. ‘l want to speak very candidly 
tw you,” said she, ‘and ask your aid. You 
know we movein a brilliant set. This 
wedding must be a great succcss, 

* Unfortunately my daughter has a 
sbarp tongue, and! cannot flatter myself 
that sbheis popular. The presents that 
bave as yet come in are disappointing. 
Bat they shall not make a meagre show. 
I propose myself to supply the de- 
ficiency.’ 

“With wy assistance she did. She pre- 
pared a list of things that she could ulti- 
mately use in her own establishment, and 
1 went out and purchased them. 

* Over five hundred doliars was spent in 
this way Atone establishment where | 
bed admiredan expensive pendant the 
proprietor artfully remarked, ‘If you liked 
to borrow it to put among the presents I 





an entertaining old gentieman. To himre | could let you bave it for two or three days 
cently a lady said, when one of his compost | for a moderate biring fee.’ 
tions had just been rendered by one of th« ‘That settied the whole question. We 
gc uUcste 
‘ « tid ¥ xe the endering fy bired eight pieces of elavorate jewelry 
sone Senenrt » Him, giving bim reasonable secur 
“Vas dot my sone And | wrote various little tickets to 


1 did not know bim.’ 


eplied the professor ee 


put om the presents supposed to come 


from schoolmates, disappointed suitors 
and admirers generally, disguising my 
handwriting by scribbling backwards, up- 
rightly or sloping, with fine pens, broad 
pens, quill pens, and evev pencils 

‘To show you that this is no isolated in- 
stance, let me tell you of another. Amongst 
the numerous and costly gifts, at a wed- 
ding was a beautiful little white piano, 
with hand painted panels. 

“tA present from a very old friend,’ it 
was explained. Two days after the wed- 
ding, on the eve of going to press, I found 
I had no portrait of the bride. I rusbed 
off to the house, 

‘‘All her pictures had been given away: 
but her people furnished me with the ad- 
dress ofa lady who would iend mea 
photograph. When | called at the house 
there was a cart at the door and the whole 
place in commotion. 

“‘Sorry we are so topsy-turvey at the 
moment,’ apologized the lady when she 
came to me, ‘but they are just bringing 
back our piano, which bas been away for 
repairs.’ 

“Just then the men took the covering 
off the instrument, At once! recognized 
it as the present from the very old friend.” 

— rE 7 Se 

EpuCcaTION.—Every year witnesses im- 
provements, both in the methods and 
practice of education; yet it may be thatin 
the multiplicity of the various branches, 
and the necessary efforts to master more 
com plex systema, some of the underlying 
necessities of every-day life may be passed 
over too lightly. That education consiste 
more in drawing out the untried faculties 
tban in any amount of knowledge put into 
the mind and the memory has become al 
mostatraism. Yet the actual realization 
of itin every bour of teaching is not yet 
an accomplished fact. The truth is that, 
in every subject introduced for theculture 
of the young, there is an under-current of 
personal thought and action, most neces- 
sary to arouse and preserve. While this is 
kept alive and active, education is going 
on; when it becomes lifeless and torpid, no 
amount of instruction, however well 
planned and imparted, will be real and 


of value, 
LIQUOR HABI not interfere with buai- 
ness. send for particulars, 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, LIMA, OHIV., 





EASILY CURED. oes 


RIPAMS TABULES REGULATE THE STOMACH LIVER AnD 
BOWELS AND PURIFY THE BLOGD. 


KIPANS TABULES are the best Medicine known 
for indigestion, Killousness, Healache, Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Chronic t.iver Troubles. Uizzinesa, Offen- 
sive Breath, and all diserders of the -tomach, Liver 
and Kowels, 

Kipans taboles are pleasant to take, safe, effectual, 
and give immediate relief, sold by druggists. 





QA LESMEN WANTED) -$100 to $125 per month and 

iY expenses. Saple line: position permanent, 

Tyg anid stable, Address, with stamp, KING 
FG. Co., T 187, Culcageo. 


DOLLARD & CO. 
Mii, a 


Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED 
VENTILATING WIG, 22 
PEES, and Manufactarers of 
at nr Hair for Ladies and Gentiemen. 

netructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen 
measure their own heads with $ 
TOUPEERES AND SCALPB, FOR WIGS, INCHES, 

INCHES. ®.1. The round of 


TOUPEE 





No.1. The round of the 
no a gg 
o. 
kasfaras bald. | No.3. Prom earth ey 
No. 3. Over f as over the top. 
- yi No, From ear to ea 
0. 4. ver 
of the head the Sevchend. 
They have always realy for sale a spiendid 
Gents’ Wigs, ioe ® Ladies’ W Half Wins. 
Frisettes, Cc ete,, besa 


manufac- 
tared, and as cheap as any establishmen nion 
a os any part of the world will teego 
on. 
Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Hair. 
This has manufactured and soid as 
Doi ‘s for the i | and meri 
such that, while! a, Slay Fears od fe met . toe 
byork hy SETI F 
Am a ‘8 yy ty VE CREAM to 
used in con Herbani when 
Hair is ly ary and needs an oll. _ — 
EA Gorter writes to Messrs. Doilara 


tract for the Hair. Mrs. tried Ex- 
obtain anything equal to it'ae a dressing tor te eat 


in England. 
MES. KDMON soon GORTER 


Nov., 2, '88. wave P Norwich, N 
AY UFFicg, P 
1 have used ‘‘Dellard’s Hertenten geen. 
Vegetabie Hair Wash,’ larly for upwards of five 
= great advantage. My hair, from 
ng, Was early restored, and has been t 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is 


A.W. Rk 
To Mus. RICHARD DOLLARD. 122s Chastea os pilin 
i have uently, during a number of years, used 
he — 0 Mavtantems Extract,’’ and | 
now of any whic uals it as 
and bealthfal cleaneer of the hair. ——— 


Ex-Member of Congress, 5th Distri 
_ wholesale tnd retail, = 
OL y 


Prepared on! 
applied prof 





| 


DOLLARD & CO. 


i233 CHESTNUT STREET. 


) dx 
DENTLEMEN’S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAY 
a 1 AND CHILDEEN’s Hain Currme. 
one bat fractical Male and Female Artists im 
pioysed. = ‘ 





Reading Railroad. 


On and after September 7, 1896. 
Trains Leave keading Terminal, Philada 


Buffalo Day 

Parior and Dinas Car, dally 200m, . 
Black Iiamond Week j* 
fcendces’ | O° eeee |: 
Sleeping Cars, "  fdamy, SRR He 


w Express, week-days, ‘ 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11-30 p mm. a Pees 00 
Lock Ha Clearfield and bellefonte Express 
“daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


(Sleeper 
FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Heading Terminal, 4. 7. (two-how 
train), 8.20, 9.30. 10.20, 11 00a m, ia Cateing pw 
1. J 00, 4.02, 5.00, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) 
P3. 12.10 t. 4.10, 8.30, 9.30, 10.10, 
1.50 me Eyl am, |. 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining 

) p m, 12.1 


Leave Uth and C t Ste., 3.55, 7 10.08, 10. 

il. am, 12.57 (DI car), 3. ray 2 

(dining car), 11.4 p m. 3.55, 

(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 8, 19, y 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phoenixville and Pottstown 
a m, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.30 
m. 7.6, U,@ a 


— 8.%, 10.0% 
), 4.05, 6.20, 11.30p 
m, 1. 4%, 


Accom., 4.20, 2, 5.51, 
7.Dp m. Sundays—x 4.0.9.6 am, 11.8 
Pm. Accom., 7.3, ll a m, 6.1 m. 

For Reading-xpress, 8.35, 10.066 am, 12.4, (Sater- 
days only 2.30), 4.66, 6.30, 11.39 m. Accom., 4.2, 
7.45 am, 1.42, 4.35, 5.53 7.20 p m. —_Kx- 

ress 4.00, 9.06 am, 11. pm. Accom., 7.3 am, 


.15 p m. 
For Lebanon and yale o 8.%, 0.6 28 
(Saturdays only 2.30), 4.05, 630 p m. Accom., 
40a m, 1.42.7. p m. Sunday—Express, 4.00, 
7.Mam. Accom., 6.15. 
le— Kx 8.35, 10.066 am, 
only 2.3), 4.06, 6.3), 11.30 m. 


Express, 6.35, 10.15 
. " —Express. 9.6 a m, 
pm. Additional for Shamokin— woot - 
days, 6.20 > " am. Sundays— Ex 
press, 4.00 a m. 
For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.6 a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 


W eok-days— Express, 9.00, 10.45 am, 2. 4.00, 4.2), 
5.00pm. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, 4.2), 6.30 p m. 
3.0, 9.00, 10.0 am. Accom- 


Sundays— Ex 
seiniion, 6.008 m™, 4.4 pm. $1 00 Excursion train, 
7(‘0am.,. 

Leave 4 tlautic (ity depot-- W eek-days-- Express, 7.0), 
7.4, &15, 9.00 a m, 3.90, 5.3, 7.0 pm. 4ccom- 
modation, 7.55 a m, 4.32 pm. sundays--Ex 
4.00, 5.00, 7..0, 8.09 p m. Accommodation, 7.15 a 
m, 5.05pm. $1.00 Excursion train (from foot Mis- 
sissippi avenue only), 6.10 p m. 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 a m. 4.30 p m. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 a m, 4.15 p m. 


FOR CAPE MAY. 
eek Game, 9.15am, 4.15pm. Sundays, 9.15 am. 


ve Cape May, week Ss, 7-3 am, 3.0 p m. 
Sundays, ad LO 
Detailed time at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut 833 Chestnut street, 106 
Chestnu t street, 609 5. street, 3962 Market street 
a «at stations, 
Uniou Transfer Com will call for and check 
WEIGARD, C. @. HANCOCK, , 












ed (GINS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO- 
MAS, also chosen for 2? STATE AND FOR- 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken by 
makers of the raw materials used by me in con- 
structing the Crowns 

The Crown is the only Piano which contains the 

. Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 
tice Clavier, the greatest invention of the age and 
by the use of which you can imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, Solnct, maeeenere. 
Music Box, Autoharp, g Pipe, Etc. Hi 

THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO WORT 
$1000.00 MORE THAN IT COSTS. de 

The Hlustrated Souvenir Catalogue, telling the whe 
story, sent free. Ask for it 

GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, A 

245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Don't buy a Piano or Organ antil you near 
and examine a “Crown” and get prices 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIAND $ OR $ ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Dow» 
on the Swanee River,’ either *‘in the bead,*’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play it WITHOUT ABY PREVIOSS EROWLEBSE OF 
BESIC, IBMEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the planoor organ, with the assist- 
ance of this §BIBE. 








By giving the student the power to play 
(BBEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 
—this number of pieces being sent with each 
@Guide—after a very little practice with toe 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air oF 
tane that may be heard or known. 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all post 
age paid, on receipt of FIFTY CEETS. os*e* 
Stamps, 2’s, taken. Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa- 

















